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It took the world [hirty-Five years to profit from 
the disgrace of Fnelands Greatest Statesman 
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A NeEITHER the 41 vears he 
had served the British Crown nor the honors he had 
amassed counted on that black May 3rd, 1621, when 
Francis Bacon waited in the House of Lords for sen- 
tence to be passed on him, The court spoke: for hav- 
ing accepted a bribe, Bacon was to be fined £ 40,000 
— imprisoned in the Tower and forever barred from 
holding any office in the land. 

Thus at the age of 60, he who had been Attorney 
General, Lord Chancellor, and advisor to the King 
was an outcast with less voice in the affairs of state 
than the densest oaf that slept through a session in 
the House of Commons. 

Yet in the five years of life that remained to him, 


Bacon accomplished work more valuable to the world 


than anything he had achieved during his tenure of 


high office. For he amplified those philosophic and 
scientihe works of his which were to become the 
foundation of modern scientific methods. 

But at the time of his death, their importance was 


not recognized. So primitive were printing methods 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


CHICAGO, 8 South Michigan Avenue - 
LOS ANGELES, 510 West Sixth Street 


NEW YORK, 122 East 42nd Street 


that it took 35 years to print and circulate enough 
copies of his writings to influence either thought or 
experiment. 

Thus again in the 17th century was demonstrated 
the truism that man’s progress is primarily determined 
by printing progress. 

Today, the newest contribution to progress in print- 
ing is Kleerfect: the Perfect Printing Paper which 
makes possible at lower prices than ever before print- 
ing of equally high quality on both sides of the same 
sheet. For in Kleerfect, apparent two-sidedness of 
surface, and color is eliminated. Moreover, Kleer- 
fect’s new and neutral color adds effectiveness to the 
reproduction of illustrations in one to four colors... . 
its strength meets the requirements of the fastest 
presses...its opacity prevents show-through. ..its ink 
affinity insures clean-cut impressions at high speeds. 

If you are a publisher or an advertiser, you owe it 
to yourself to see samples of printing on Kleerfect. 
A request to our advertising office in Chicago will 


bring them to you. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 
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THE PERFECT PRINTING PAPER 


Pick Y our Major Active Markets: Markets 
that are easy to reach. Markets that head the 
list of high producers. Markets that use heavy 
loads of power. These are the markets to 
major in the coming year as industry resumes 
its upward swing. By any yardstick (power 
consumption, new plant construction, modern- 
ization status, output, etc.) the Process Indus- 
tries, bellwether of industry during the de- 
pression, constitute a major active market. 


Give Your Advertising Manager An é de- 
quate Advertising Appropriation: Equip 
the advertising department as you would equip 
any other production department. Every man- 
ufacturer is in the business of manufacturing 
orders. Advertising is a tool to help manu- 
facture orders on a production basis. The 
advertising manager needs the kind of appro- 
priation that guarantees a continuous schedule 
of publication advertising. After all, it isn’t 
solely the speed of the Broadway Limited or 
the 20th Century that makes them fast trains; 
it is the stops these trains do not make that 
enable them to reach their destination in 
record time. 


Pick The Leading Paper in Each Market: 
A leading publication speeds up the job of 
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building prestige with the right men. Ask 
your best customers what they read and 
they will help you understand what a leading 
paper is. The advertising practice of leading 
industrial advertisers is another weather vane 
that designates a leading publication. Check 
circulation methods and editorial standards 
before making a final decision. 


Chem & Met has mirrored and encouraged the advancement of 
chemical engineering for years. The biggest process plants and 
the biggest men in these plants hail the high type of editorial 
job it has consistently done month in and month out. It is a 
paper that you can rely on for establishing contact and prestige 
with the buying factors in this major active market ....a 
leading publication by any measuring device you wish to use. 
Its potential as a business builder is as high as an industrial 
advertiser wants to make it... . The 15th Chemical Exposition, 
opening in New York, Dec. 2, will convince any industrial ad- 
vertiser of the importance of the chemical engineering market. 
The prominence of the attending industrialists and their numbers 
will be impressive. So will the exhibitors’ answer to the market's 
demand for modern equipment. So will the advertisements in 
the November Chemical Exposition Issue of Chem & Met. 


Give Chem & Met a chance to help you build greater sales 
in this major active market in 1936. 


CHEMICAL & METALLURGICAL ENGINEERING 
A McGraw - Hill Publication @ 330 West 42nd St., New York City 
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A Clipping from Chicago 
Tribune, October 17. 





Power Production Climbs 


peter demands plus lighting and 
domestic loads have brought the country’s 
central station power output to a new all- 
time peak — 1,867,127,000 kilowatt-hours 
for the week ending October I2. 


Continually increasing industrial power loads 
are demonstrating the inadequacy of obso- 
lete units and stimulating the purchase of 
new power equipment for modernization 


and extension programs. 


POWER PLANT ENGINEERING’S advertis- 
ing pages will present your sales messages to 
more than 18,000 purchasers of power plant 
machinery and equipment at the time when 
buying decisions are being made. 


JANUARY POWER DEVELOPMENT REVIEW 


The January, 1936, Annual Textbook and 
Reference Number of POWER PLANT 
ENGINEERING will summarize the progress 
during the past year in the generation, trans- 
mission and utilization of power. It affords 
manufacturers of modern power equipment 
an opportunity to supplement in their adver- 
tisements the useful information on new de- 
velopments given editorially. 


The long life and frequent use of the January 
Power Development Review Number will 
greatly increase the effectiveness of all ad- 
vertisements in it. Copy and cuts are due 
December 10. Printing begins December 
17. Please make space reservations early. 
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Charter Member A. B.C.—A. B. P. 


53 West Jackson Boulevard 


Chicago, Il. 
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NEXT MONTH 


@ “Advertising—Promoter of Industrial Har- 
mony,” by Robert C. Byler, advertising man- 
ager, SKF Industries, Inc-——How the advertising 
program of this company, covering forty fields 
of industry and science and requiring 300 to 
400 page advertisements, is conducted and 
merchandised to distribution forces, prospects 
and customers. 


@ “A Catalog by Any Other Name,” by J. M. 
Jewell, Reeves Pulley Company—How one man- 
ufacturer offset the negative reaction to the 
term “catalog” in effectively merchandising this 
important sales promotional tool. 


® “Training Men for Equipment Selling to In 
dustry,” by Bernard Lester, assistant sales man- 
ager, Industrial Department, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Company. Mr. Lester points out 
the importance of and the methods by which 
esmen may be prepared to effectively cope 
new conditions now in the sales field. 


What Does Russia Offer Industrial Market- 
s’"—Outlining the vast Soviet buying pro- 
1 and its significance to American manufac- 
s of industrial equipment, supplies and 


rials. 
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clished monthly by Advertising Publications, Inc., 
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» 1337. New York Office: 330 W. Forty-Second 
st. Telephone: BR. 9-6432. Single copies, 10 
r's. Subscription, $1.00 per year. Canadian 
© foreign subscriptions, $1.50 a year. Accept- 
under the Act of June 5, 1934, authorized 

ee 20, 1935. 
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DITIONING ® 


ANUFACTURERS of standard industrial products are discov- 

ering every day that Air Conditioning has moved into a 
leading position as a market for their goods . . . that they are in 
the Air Conditioning business because Air Conditioning is simply 
a combination or assembly of the equipment and materials they 
have been making and selling for years for other uses. 





Note the views of the installation of Air Conditioning in a large 
Boston department store. Observe the pipe, valves, fittings, pumps. 
compressors, condensers, motors, cooling towers, fans, transmis- 
sion drives, cork pipe covering,.etc. That is Air Conditioning... . 
not the business of a few specialized manufacturers but the busi- 
ness of everyone making products such as those in the accompany- 
ing list. 


If you have not already done so, put Air Conditioning on your im- 
mediate market development list. Be sure it is Industrial and Com- 
mercial Air Conditioning for it is in such applications that the real 
activity is taking place. In Chicago, for example, 94 per cent of 
the Air Conditioning tonnage installed the first six months of this 
year was in industrial and commercial work. 


HEATING, PIPING AND AIR CONDITIONING specializes in the 
industrial and commercial field . . . can give you the facts on Air 
Conditioning . . . can put your bid for this business before the de- 
signers, specifiers, installers and users who hold the key to its 
profitable development. 


Heating: Piping | 


MICHIGAN 


“e" adAAir Conditioning “ 


Washers Design Installation Operation Maintenance In Industry and Large 











1. More Individual Paid Subscribers! 
2. More Advertising Per Issue! 


The map below shows the leadership 
Western Gas has gained in 10 years, in 
an industry over a century old! Gas sales 
are on the increase! Gas companies are 
spending huge sums for expansion and 
replacements! Natural gas revenues for 
May, 1935, are more than 13% above 
May, 1934. The largest increases 
occurred in the Mid-Continent area and 


FAR WEST. —. 
Western Gas 944. 
G.A.-Record 202 
A.G. Journal 128 


G.A.-Record 
r A.G. J ournal 


on the PacificCoast—where WESTERN 
GAS circulation dominates. In these two 
areas, sales increased 25%! In building 
the circulation of WESTERN GAS, we 
have always directed our efforts to sec- 
tions of the industry where the greatest 
activity exists. 


As a result, WrsTERN Gas circula- 
tion coverage produces sales for its adver- 
tisers. This is why WESTERN Gas carries 
more advertising per issue than any other 
publication in the gas industry! 


MIDDLE WEST 
Western Gas 1654 


1272 EASTERN SEAB akp 
765 + Western Gas 82 


“ G.AsReecord 20 
A.G. Journal 7 


mumber of paid subscribers served {each of the three’ 


n the three sections; of the Un States. Ba on 
six months period ending June 


4935. =. The cirtula- 


GAS) have been pupeeely omitted (from the above map 


then 00 (2) 
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its subscribefs are other than gas 
~t ( 


810 South Spring St., Los Angeles 
1064 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 


MEMBER, The Associated Business Papers, Inc. 











Engineering News-Record and Construction 
Methods are the men who plan and carry 
through to completion the country’s major con- 
struction work. Their income is based on their 
alertness to find out what's going to happen, where 
it is going to happen and the names of the persons 
who are interested in seeing it happen. Their in- 
come is also necessarily based on their ability to 
appraise conditions that are likely to be met, and 
their ability to weigh the speed and costs of various 
methods. Without a knowledge of these factors 
they cannot win contracts. And contracts mean 
income. 


[Te civil engineers and contractors who read 


The news, the editorial and the advertising pages 
of Engineering News-Record and Construction 
Methods give these civil engineers and contractors 
the facts for searching for contracts, for bidding 
on contracts, and for equipping and completing 
the contracted-for work. 


your customers 


Take news alone, for instance. The first ten 
months of this year 125 correspondents, located in 
strategic centers in the U. S. and Canada, sent to 
publishing headquarters enough news items about 
proposed construction work, bids asked and con- 
tracts awarded, to fill 512 7x10 pages in 
Engineering News-Record. This news, eagerly 
sought by readers and advertisers alike, was poured 
into headquarters by telegraph, by air mail and 
regular mail. 


No expense is spared to gather this information, 
to organize it and spread it for the whole civil 
engineering and construction field to read. 


A news service such as this means income to our 
readers. It is but one feature of a broad publish- 
ing policy aimed at helping your customers earn 
money but it is typical of the thoroughness which 
makes it possible for Engineering News-Record 
and Construction Methods to provide the contacts 
you require to build standing in the civil engineer- 
ing and construction field. 





"ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD Mecrae-Hitt Publications, New York CONSTRUCTION METHODS 
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They provide 
a news service that 


means income for 
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WHAT ABOUT BUYING -PROMOTION? 


Most purchases of capital goods are must purchases. 
They are inspired by need — real and pressing. The 
buyer who must buy new pumps, valves, a conveyor, or 
a new roof for Plant 4 is not considering if he shall buy, 


but from whom he shall buy. 


Under these circumstances, one of the first objectives 
of selling is to make buying as easy as possible. And one 
of the first moves is to match effective sales-promotion 
with equally effective buying-promotion—some examples 


of which are pictured above. 


Each of these catalogs was especially designed to sup- 


pl: useful and convincing preliminary buying informa- 
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tion. Each has been distributed, as an integral part of a 
complete bound file, to thousands of important buyers. 
Each is, at this moment, on the job and instantly acces- 


sible at its destination. 


Sweet’s can make your products easier to buy — and 
therefore easier to sell. The ‘flexibility of the service 
provides for its application to the individual require- 
ments of manufacturers who sell in either the industrial 
market, the building market, or both. May we show you 


how, and how much? 


SWEETS CATALOG SERVICE 


119 WEST FORTIETH STREET - NEW YORE 
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A Rising Market 
A Splendid Exposition 
A Specially-Designed Issue of 


and 


ing equipment. 


"Y) HE Fourth International Heating and Ventilating Exposi- 

tion, with its emphasis on air conditioning, will be the first 
of these expositions ever to be held in the face of improved 
and improving conditions. This exposition will bring to light 
the future leaders of the automatic heat and air conditioning 
industry. 


AUTOMATIC HEAT and AIR CONDITIONING is matching 
this splendid exposition with an issue that will carry reference 
material of such value that every man into whose hands the 
issue falls, will keep it and refer to it constantly. These are 


some of the features of this issue: 


l. Results of the first nation-wide survey of air conditioning 
jobs—an analysis that will show what equipment has been 
used, how often and for what applications. 


2. The only self - classification 
ever published of dealers in 
automatic heating and air condi- 


tioning equipment. Dealers 


themselves have classified the 


AUTOMATIC HEAT 


AIR CONDITIONING 


Make JANUARY, 1936, the biggest sales 
opportunity ever offered the manufacturer 
of automatic heating and air condition- 


Automalic Healt 
Nir Jond ihioning 














































nature of their business and what equipment they hand 






3. “THEN and NOW in Air Conditioning.” a review of t 
developments in air conditioning equipment down to t 





present. 


4. A floor plan and preview of the exposition, including 
guide and directory of exhibitors. 


For the advertiser, these valuable features, plus the fact th 
there will be additional circulation at no increase in r 

offer an advertising value worthy of your consideration. 

is particularly true, since the Fourth Exposition will mark 1 
opening of what, according to best authorities, will be ! 
biggest year automatic heat and air conditioning sales ho 
ever experienced. 


To make sure your product 
be represented in the Januc 
issue of AUTOMATIC HEAT a 
AIR CONDITIONING, write 
wire your reservation now. 
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Effective Distribution 






Through Manufacturers’ Agents 


@ No one in touch with the distribu- 
tion of manufactured products is un- 
aware of the present-day importance 
of the manufacturers’ agent in the 
economic sales plan. Just how impor- 
tant the manufacturers’ agent has be- 
come may be judged by the following 
estimates made by those in a position 
to be considered authorities. 

The manufacturers’ agent sells ap- 
proximately seventy-five per cent of 
all sporting goods, seventy-five per 
cent to eighty per cent of all automo- 
tive products other than cars, fifty 
per cent to sixty per cent of all hard- 
ware items. In food and drug items 
he practically dominates the situation. 
In other industries the figures are 
equally imposing. 

Because of economic factors a great 
many manufacturers have turned to 
manufacturers’ agents to sell their 
products, and a great many more will 
do so. 

For the benefit of those who: are 
not clear in their mind as to just what 
a manufacturers’ agent is, let us di- 
gress for a moment to explain. A man- 
ufacturers’ agent is a salesman selling 
the products of one or more manufac- 
turers in an established territory which 
he travels frequently and with regu- 
larity. His compensation is on a com- 
mission basis. He gets paid for what 


The manufacturer's agent is an effective and 
profitable sales tool in the marketing of in- 
dustrial products, and if properly selected, 
directed and cooperated with will establish 
your line on a sound basis in territories where 


other methods of representation would be 
less effective and much more costly—Here 
are eight points to be observed in setting 


up and operating this type of distribution 


By WALTER AMORY ALLEN 


The Federated Sales Service, Boston 





he does and not for what he hopes to 
do, as is the case frequently with sala- 
ried salesmen. 

@ The manufacturers’ agent pays his 
own expenses and in a sense operates 
his own business. He may operate as 
an individual or as an organized com- 
pany with several salesmen working 
for him. He differs from the salaried 
salesman in that he cannot be ordered 
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around at will by the manufacturer 
and also in his attitude toward his and 
your customers. As one jobber ex- 
plains, “I would rather buy from a 
manufacturers’ agent than a salaried 
salesman because the former realizes 
more forcefully that his earnings de- 
pend on my ability to sell to my cus- 
tomers what I buy from him. There- 
fore he is more careful as to what he 





9 


sells me and more helpful with mer- 
chandising and other suggestions to 
move the goods he has sold me.” 

The problem of selecting a sales 
force of manufacturers’ agents and the 
equally important problem of operat- 
ing such a sales force has brought 
many a manufacturer to grief. There 
have, however, been enough manufac- 
turers who have been successful, very 
successful, in the use of manufactur- 
ers’ agents to make the subject worthy 
of immediate and careful study. This 
is especially true when one realizes 
that it is possible for a manufacturer 
to reduce his selling cost considerably 
below that possible where salaried 
salesmen are used. 

A study of this subject for over fif- 
teen years has led us to some very defi- 
nite conclusions. These conclusions 
have stood the test of everyday, prac- 
tical application and in the main have 
proved sound. What follows, there- 
fore, is out of the book of actual 
experience. 

@ Manufacturers are divided into two 
classes—those who are production- 
minded and those who are sales-minded. 
We find both types of men at the 
head of manufacturing plants with 
the same sales problems confronting 
them. One would think that the sales- 
minded executive would have the least 
trouble of the two in solving the prob- 
lem of selecting a force of good manu- 
agents. Our 
however, does not bear this out. It is 
a problem that goes deeper than just 
sales-mindedness and ordinary sales 


facturers’ experience, 


management experience. 

In the selection of a force of manu- 
facturers’ agents there are certain fun- 
damental factors that must be ob- 
served as strictly as in the use of a 
formula for marketing a product. It 
is absolutely foolish to think that one 
can have anything but failure unless 
these factors are taken into considera- 
tion each and every time a manufac- 
turers’ agent is selected. 

While it is true that a great many 
men call themselves manufacturers’ 
agents who are not worthy of the 
name, it is equally true that there are 
a considerable number who are very 
much worthwhile and who can do a 
much better job for the manufacturer 
than the average salaried salesman. 
The problem is much broader than 
good or poor salesmanship. It is good 
salesmanship plus a fitness for your 
particular selling problem and product. 

The factors to be considered in the 


selection of a manufacturers’ agent to 
represent you in a given territory are 
many and vary somewhat according 
to the product you have to sell and 
the channels of trade through which it 
passes. There are certain broad factors 
that apply to almost all industries. 
These we have listed roughly in the 
order of their importance. 

l. Obviously, the first factor for 
consideration in your applicant is his 
record as a salesman. The average 


Pow 
' 


manufacturer has no time or money 
for experimenting with a man who has 
turned from some other trade to that 
of salesman. Further, it is not wise 
to take any statement as all wool and 
a yard wide from a manufacturers’ 
agent you do not know. Therefore 
you must check your applicant’s rec- 
ord of past performance with real care. 
When you are satisfied (and don’t be 
so until you have the evidence) that 
(Continued on Page 26) 





BERNARD LESTER* Gives 14 Points to an when 


Investigating the Market for 


Industrial Equipment 


@ LESS than four per cent of the 
manufacturing establishments in the 
industrial field continue for more than 
thirty years without re-organization 
resulting in loss to the owners. One 
important cause for business failure 
is the lack of sufficient and accurate 
information about the market for the 
products made. 

I have in mind a company, which, 
during the business depression, went 
into receivership in spite of the fact 
that the product it made and sold had 
won an excellent reputation, and sub- 
stantial profits had been earned during 
preceding years. The management of 
this company had devoted its atten- 
tion mainly to problems connected 
with design and manufacture. Distri- 
bution was accomplished through in- 
dependent sales agencies, which sold 
this company’s products as well as 
those made by others. 

When, during the depression, this 
company found its business reduced 
to a ridiculously low level, the man- 
agement concentrated its attention 
upon distribution. They finally de- 
cided to select a small but representa- 
tive sales district and make a careful 
study of it to show the location and 
purchasing power of each buying unit. 
This market study included data 
showing the opinions held by the 
trade as to the company’s products 
and services, and, especially, the hab- 
its of the purchasers in buying. 

From this study, I am selecting the 
following facts which were instru- 
mental in making possible definite im- 
” *Assistant Sales Manager, Industrial 


Department, Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Radically new conditions which face industry today in 
processes pursued and new and higher standards of 


operation make imperative a new set of market facts 
for the salesman as a guide for his intelligent progress 





provements in both the products made 
and the methods of distribution. 


Certain types and sizes of equip- 
ment offered were no longer in de- 
mand, because the purchaser’s proc- 
esses had changed, and could be 


eliminated. 


In spite of a continuous small 
demand for several types of integral 
units, it was discovered there was 
an increased demand for repair and 
replacement elements for use with 
existing units sold in the past. The 
replacement parts should be avail- 
able at points where they could be 
shipped to the customers promptly. 


Certain types of machinery units 
offered for sale could be made more 
acceptable by furnishing with them 
certain attachments which increased 
their usefulness by making possible 
a greater variety of work done with 
the machine. 


There was a distinct need for ex- 
tended terms of payment in the 
sale of more costly machines, and 
several prospective purchasers were 
found possessing financial ability 
which would buy if such terms 
were offered. 


Direct distribution would be 
more effective and economical than 
sales through agents in certain con- 
gested industrial districts. 
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These conditions and several others 

equally pertinent, had been largely 
disregarded by the sales agencies, who 
had been devoting their time and at- 
tention to exploiting other products 
handled by them which found greater 
acceptance during depressed times. 
This company now fully recognizes 
that their failure was almost entirely 
due to a disregard for the necessity 
of carrying on an active and continu- 
ous study of the market. Although 
steps have been taken to correct this 
situation, the set-back experienced 
makes at the present moment the po- 
sition of this*company most ques- 
tionable. 
@ Any market study to be useful 
must show (a) the location of indi- 
vidual buying units, their size and 
buying power, and (b) their busi- 
ness conditions and buying habits. 

A manufacturer should determine 
territorially, within close limits, the 
demand that exists for his product, 
for in so doing one measure of the 
extent of sales effort justified, and a 
basis of checking results, will be ob- 
tained. An index to demand is there- 
fore important, but not often easily 
obtained. 

Population serves as an unreliable 
index because industrial communities 








and residential communities differ so 
greatly in industrial market possibili- 
ties. 

A record of the number of people 
employed in manufacturing industries 
may also be misleading, because high- 
ly mechanized plants with a small 
number of employees may offer a 
much larger demand than plants less 
highly mechanized employing larger 
numbers. 

The value or volume of the prod- 
ucts made may also present an inac- 
curate index, as also the capital in- 
vested in manufacturing industries. 

For the average class of industrial 
equipment sold, the most accurate 
measure of the possible market will be 
furnished by the horse-power energy 
consumed by industrial consumers. 
The results of such a measuring stick 
modified by the 


other factors named, depending upon 


may, howe er, be 


the product sold, the locality under 
consideration, and the condition of 
the industry. 

Territorial surveys place before the 
manufacturer direct evidence as to 
location and concentration of demand, 
making possible an intelligent alloca- 
tion of sales effort, as well as ware- 
house and stocking facilities. 

Although territory surveys will in- 
dicate where sales effort is to be ex- 
pended, equally important is a study 
of the habits of purchasing, usually 
peculiar to individual customer indus- 
tries, which will show the character 
Just how the 
form and direct 


of sales effort required. 
manufacturer will 
his sales program will be determined 
by such factors as these, which are 
“Marketing Industrial 


quoted from 


Equipment.” 


l « A study of the individuals in the 


purchasing company influencing the 


purchase of the particular class of 


product. 


2. A study of the factors outside 
the purchasing company which may 
affect or influence the buying habits 
or methods, e.g., architects, engineers, 


etc. 


. of seasonable va- 
riations in purchasing, ¢.g., automo- 
bile manufacturers, cement manufac- 
turers, building trades, canners, coal 


mines, sugar mills. 


4. Habits of the purchasers to give 
special consideration to such matters 


as quality, price, quick delivery, use 
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Another Traveling Exhibit 


@ A NEW adaptation of the traveling 
display car as it applies to machinery 
is exemplified in the accompanying 
illustration of a practical curb-side 
demonstration of automatic water sys- 
tems for both shallow and deep wells, 
as used by Crane Co., Chicago. 
. It consists of a high-speed panel 
truck fitted with a sliding platform 
which may be extended, as shown, and 
upon which is installed a complete line 
of shallow and deep well pumping 
equipment. With a tank full of water 
and a 150-foot extension cord, all that 
is required to put the system in op- 
eration is to connect the plug to an 
ordinary electric light socket. One of 
the pumps is equipped with a gasoline 
engine for use where electricity is not 
available. 

In addition to 
pumps, the display includes a compre- 


these operating 


hensive assortment of accessories, such 
as five different types of well cylinders, 


automatic switches for all types of 
service, two commonly used air con- 
trols, five kinds of sucker rods, a cut- 
open gasoline engine, and five different 
kinds of Crane valves made especially 
for pumping service. 

The real value of an exhibit of this 
kind is in the opportunity it affords in 
bringing the manufacturer’s product 
direct to the dealer and his prospective 
customers. The salesman alone can 
handle the entire display, and the high 
speed of the truck makes it possible 
for him to make as many as twenty 
calls a day if the towns are not too 
far apart. 

The use of traveling exhibits, as 
such, is not new, as several companies 
have operated them for demonstrating 
light compact consumer merchandise. 
In the heavy machinery line, however, 
a little ingenuity, as shown, will also 
result in sales that otherwise may be 
lost. 





by other purchasers, trial; e.g., steel 
mills, mines, and many process in- 
dustries give special attention to qual- 
ity of machinery, because of the out- 
continuous 
Short-time 
operating companies, such as canners, 


standing importance of 


uninterrupted service. 
may sacrifice quality for price. Manu- 
facturers of style commodities, like- 
wise contracting and construction 
companies, may be extremely particu- 


lar as to the matter of prompt deliv- 
ery. 


5. The habits of purchasers as to 
the length of time given to a consid- 
eration of the purchase before the 
purchase is actually made. For in- 
stance, railroads, public utilities, and 
governments usually give considerable 
consideration over a period of time 
(Continued on Page 28) 
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Who Cares? 


The value of redesign of mechanical 
equipment to effect greater efficiency 
and ease of operation has been estab- 
lished for years; design for pure ap- 
pearance now enters and already has 
been found to be a powerful factor 
in stimulating sales of durable goods 


By HAROLD L. VAN DOREN 
Van Doren and Rideout, Toledo, O. 


@ APPEARANCE design as an aid 
to selling products to the ultimate 
consumer is an established part of the 
scheme of things. No one who has 
studied the sales of the constant 
stream of re-designed products flood- 
ing the market for five years can 
possibly deny it. Mr. and Mrs. John 
Public will buy more washing ma- 
chines and tea kettles and furnaces 
if their shape and color is appealing 
to the eye. 

But what about products bought 
by industry? What about stamping 
presses and screw machines and grind- 
ers and lathes? What about indus- 
trial furnaces and printing presses, 
tabulating machines and steam tur- 
bines? If they turn out work fast 
enough, if they can stand the gaff, 
and if they are convenient to operate, 
who gives a continental what they 
look like? Who cares? 

Most machines perform a special 
operation which may be defined as 
one step in the process of manufac- 
ture from the raw materials to the 
consumer. Each machine is just one 
of the tools of production, unseen and 
unsung as far as the user of the ulti- 
mate product is concerned. When 
you eat potatoes you never give a 
thought to the plow that turned the 
ground. If you thought about it at 
all, you would know that the ground 
must have been plowed, but who cares 


whether or not it was a pretty plow? 

Who cares? Let us ask the question 
a little more specifically. Does the 
consumer care? Does the retail out- 
let executive care? Does the jobber 
care? Does the plant superintendent, 
the workman, the purchasing agent, 
the machinery salesman care? 

The answer is that someone must 
care or heavy industrial equipment 
would not be undergoing artistic re- 
design. 

I have already conceded the point 
that the consumer cares little or noth- 
ing about the process of manufac- 
ture, as long as the resulting product 
is pleasing. The same applies to the 
jobber and the retailer. But some- 
body in the scheme of things must 
yearn for good looks, or machinery 
builders wouldn’t give appearance a 
second thought. 

@ Right here, however, I want to en- 
ter a disclaimer. As appearance de- 
signers, we are prone to magnify the 
importance of appearance in all 
things. We see so clearly its benefits 
to the manufacturer of consumer 
goods, that we are apt to think it 
should play just as important a part 
in the durable goods field. I shall 
not fall into the trap with any such 
error. With machinery, performance 
is paramount, appearance secondary. 

But, given two machines of equal 

performance and equal price, which 
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A before and after view of the high 
speed muffle furnace built by Surface 
Combustion Corporation, Toledo, 
O., in which the over-head sheaves 
were eliminated and piping and 
manifolds sheathed in, although left 
quickly accessible. The appearance 
design was done by Van Doren and 
Rideout. 
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The Ingersoll Milling Machine Com- 
pany, Rockford, Ill., is one of the first 
tool builders to develop standardized 
units that can be rearranged in dif- 
ferent combinations. This Power Pak 
drill press was styled in a dignified 
and effective manner by the com- 
pany'’s own engineering staff and is 
one of the outstanding machine 
design jobs produced in recent years 



















will the purchasing agent buy? Will 
he be swayed by appearance? Un- 
doubtedly to some extent. There 
seems to be a demand for the smooth- 
ing out of contours, for the conceal- 
ment of switches and motors and the 
elimination of dirt-catching surfaces. 










This is partially economic, but not 
entirely so. When bumps are 
smoothed out and switches and mo- 
tors concealed, the appearance is au- 







tomatically improved. And when 





such a machine is placed side by side 
with similar machines not similarly 






treated, the comparison begins to be 





painful. 

@ The purchasing agent and the plant 
superintendent get their heads to- 
gether and agree that the whole shop 
would be much more livable if all the 
machines were as good looking as the 











new ones. The machinists show in- 
terest. They are proud of the new 






equipment and take a little extra 
pains to keep it shipshape. Gradually 






the entire shop is likely to take on a 
different aspect, floors are repaired, 
windows cleaned, mullions and col- 
umns painted. It’s the old story of 
building a whole new house around a 







new lamp. 

I don’t think I am painting a 
Utopian picture. This kind of thing 
has happened in a number of instances 
to my knowledge. And you can’t con- 
vince me that a large percentage of 
workmen don’t have pride in their 
jobs and the equipment they operate. 

What about the machinery sales- 
man? Does carefully thought out 
appearance help sales? That is being 
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demonstrated very forcefully every 
day. 

Some time ago one automotive 
manufacturer installed a big battery 
of machines which had been styled 
for appearance. One of the machin- 
ery company’s competitors declared 
they had been bought on appearance. 
Another that they had been bought 
on price. But the fact remains that 
the automobile manufacturer thought 
enough of them to picture them in 
advertising directed to the consumer. 
In other words, he was proud of the 
fine modern equipment he was using 
to produce his fine modern merchan- 
dise. 

A manufacturer of heavy duty 

Diesel engines for power plants is 
now revamping one of its giant ma- 
chines entirely for appearance. Not 
one important engineering change is 
being made in the process. 
@ A few years ago a manufacturer 
of industrial gas furnaces made a big 
installation in one of the automotive 
plants. When the job was complet- 
ed and the brick-work out of the 
way, they gave all the metal parts a 
coat of aluminum paint. As an in- 
ducement to the manufacturer to 
keep the new equipment in good ap- 
pearance, they agreed to repaint it at 
whatever intervals might be neces- 
sary. In a year’s time all other equip- 
ment in the plant had been nicely fin- 
ished with the same paint. Such is 
the force of example. That same 
manufacturer came to us for the re- 
design of some of its domestic gas 
heating equipment. The sales results 
of better appearance were so striking 
that it decided to try the same tac- 
tics with some smaller and more near- 
ly standard industrial units. The re- 
sult was the muffle furnace illustrated 
herewith in a “before” and “after” 
comparison. 

Since then we have _ redesigned 
printers’ equipment, thread grinders, 
drill presses and hydraulic power units 
and we receive a constant stream of 
inquiries from manufacturers of ma- 
chinery who a year ago thought whol- 
ly in terms of performance. Walter 
Dorwin Teague has turned the same 
talents that have produced Kodaks 
for Eastman, tableware for Corning 
and exposition buildings for Ford to 
steam turbines and tractors. 

In styling industrial machinery the 
designer’s problems are many and va- 
rious. He is up against a much more 
complex job than he usually has in 
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product design, because he is often 
working within exceedingly close 
limits. Furthermore, there is usually 
a multiplicity of moving parts which 
are there for a purpose, and a purpose 
that brooks no fooling. There is an 
endless number of can’ts and don’ts, 
and if he is not thoroughly in sympa- 
thy with the engineering problems 
involved, he had better not tangle 
with it at all. 

However, given a development en- 
gineer to work with who is sympa- 
thetic with the aims of the appear- 
ance designer, some remarkable re- 
sults can be obtained. I have never 
seen a machine which, from the me- 
chanical point of view, could not be 
changed a little here and there to give 
the designer the certain freedom he 


(Continued on Page 40) 





These two Ex-Cell-O machines styled 
by Van Doren and Rideout illustrate 
how design may be handled to give 
a similarity of appearance to a full 
line of machinery in addition to 
refining the various operating parts 
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@ NEW outlets for industrial prod- 
ucts frequently await the manufac- 
turer in the retail field, and may be 
developed profitably with but a rea- 
sonable amount of attention to mod- 
ern merchandising technique. Here is 
a current example. 

After sixty-nine years of manufac- 
turing bolts, nuts and allied products, 
the Lamson & Sessions Company, 
Cleveland, decided to offer the auto- 
motive jobbing trade the same high 
quality, heat treated products which 
have hitherto gone only to the build- 
ers of motor cars. Not only will it 
give the jobber the advantage of origi- 
nal part quality, but offers the new 
Lamson “25” line in specially pre- 
pared, popular-priced packages which 
permits complete stocking at low cost. 
This advantage is passed on to ga- 
rages and small dealers because the 
small quantity packages may be sold 
over the counter in twenty-five cent 
units at a profit. 

An extensive survey was first made 
by the company to determine the 
fast- and slow-selling sizes and types 
of bolts, nuts, cap screws, cotter pins, 
washers, etc. This information was 
then passed on to the trade so that 
minimum inventory and stock control 
was assured. Analysis of the survey 
indicated that many sales were lost 
on account of incomplete stocks be- 
cause the jobber was forced to make 
his own estimate of possible require- 


Increasing 
Sales through 
Resale Channels 


Many items used by manufacturers in 


building industrial equipment lend 


themselves to merchandising over the 


retail counter if properly packaged 


ments. They may now have the ad- 
vantage of a catalog with Lamson & 
Sessions’ recommendations based on 
many years of experience in selling 
for automotive purposes. The catalog 
is unique in that it distinguishes be- 
tween the fast- and slow-moving sizes 
to be stocked. 

@ As an aid to the jobber and dealer, 
a shelf stock-cabinet containing fif- 
teen drawers is provided, each drawer 
holding eight small packages. This 
is sufficiently large to contain a com- 
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plete representative stock of the Lam- 
son “25” line parts, all in easy access. 
The jobber may supply his custom- 
ers with this handsome cabinet on all 
suitable orders, free. The cabinet 
matches the twenty-five-cent package 
in design. 

The package itself is a unique con- 
tainer having a copyrighted and pat- 
ented design. Scattered bolts, nuts, 
washers and cotter pins decorate all 
four sides of the package while the 

(Continued on Page 42) 














Prize Winning 
Campaigns 


@ THE advertising managers who directed the campaigns which 
received awards at the N.LA.A. Pittsburgh conference for the 
best exhibits among 190 under five classifications, herewith tell of 
the problems which confronted them and the factors which influ- 
enced the particular treatment employed in seeking their objec- 
tives. Typical pieces used in each of the campaigns are illustrated. 


a 


TO SUIT Ala Your snQuuamerrs & 


Metals 


By S. A. KNISELY 


Advertising and Sales Promotion 
Manager 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION, 
YOUNGSTOWN, O. 





@ THE twelve panels entered by Re- 
public Steel Corporation in the ex- 
hibit of the N.LA.A. at Pittsburgh 
were only faintly indicative of the 
widespread campaign that Republic is 
consistently pursuing to bring to the 
attention of industry the added value 
that better steels build into equipment 
of every type. 

Republic—the third largest pro- 
ducer of steels, and the world’s larg- 
est producer of alloy steels—adver- 
tises to practically every industry be- 
cause of the diversity of its line. This 
advertising is not general in any sense 
of the word. Each advertisement is 
prepared to present definite sales argu- 
ments to a specific class of steel buy- 
ers. Actual photographs of installa- 
tions of Republic products are used 
wherever possible—not pretty art 
work. The copy is written in an 
easy style in the language of the 
reader—written not by a “copy writ- 
er” but by a merchandising man who 
is also an engineer. No attempt is 
made to be clever—for the sake of 
being clever. We look on advertis- 
ing in business publications and direct 
mail literature going to industry in 
the same light as a salesman’s call. 
It has to help the salesman sell steel 
—and this kind of advertising does 
just that. 

We feel that Republic’s advertising 
is effective for three reasons: (1) the 
care used in the selection of media; 
(2) the care used in the preparation 
of the advertising; (3) and the con- 
tinued advertising effort in the fields 
of industry selected. If consistency 
is a jewel, then Republic’s advertising 
has earned the “gem” rating during 
the last five years of depression. It is 
a pleasure to be with a company in 
which everybody connected with ad- 
vertising can concentrate on the pro- 
duction of effective advertising with- 
out wasting time in selling the ex- 
ecutives on the need for advertising. 

Republic is naturally happy that its 
exhibit was awarded first prize in the 
“Metals” classification at the N.ILA.A. 
meeting in Pittsburgh. 
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Power Plant 
Equipment 





By C. W. KALBFUS 
Advertising Manager 


ELLIOTT COMPANY, PITTSBURGH 


@ THE three panels exhibited by 
Elliott Company showed representa- 
tive specimens of the three main 
branches of advertising activity. 
These embraced business paper ad- 
vertising, the company house organ, 
and descriptive literature on individ- 
ual products, which we call bulletins. 
The display was a campaign only in 
the broad sense and as such is a 
continuous campaign without any 
particular beginning or ending. 

Since the product advertised is pow- 
er plant equipment, and since the 
line is rather extensive, the aim of the 
publication advertising and the house 
organ might be called institutional, 
the general building up of good will 
and prestige. The business paper adver- 
tising is mostly in the power plant 
field, consisting of two-page spreads 
in Power and full pages in three to 
four other power plant publications 
as well as more specialized advertising 
in such fields as the chemical and 
process industry and oil refining. The 
copy is not particularly informative, 
detailed nor technical. 

Our house organ, POWERFAX, has 
been doing a good job for thirteen 
years, and like any good house or- 
gan, its advertising power is continu- 
ously increasing. We have no other 
direct mail program other than this 
quarterly publication. But the house 
organ seems a rather ideal advertising 
medium for a related line of power 
plant equipment allowing interesting 
and more detailed stories of installa- 
tions to be presented to an audience 
of engineers. The effect is rather 
subtle and intangible and is what 
might be called low pressure selling, 
as opposed to that of the high pres- 
sure school. We have many indica- 
tions of the effectiveness of the house 
organ, however. 

As to the descriptive bulletins on 
individual products and equipment, 
we try to do a good job and continue 
the process of building prestige by 
patronizing the best printer we can 
locate. While the bulletins are by 
no means extravagant in the use of 


several colors, the rather technical 
information which they contain is 
presented in readable and good look- 
ing style. 


Materials 


By ALLAN BROWN 
Advertising Manager 


BAKELITE CORPORATION 
BOUND BROOK, N. J. 


@ THE Bakelite advertising displayed 
at the N.I.A.A. Pittsburgh conference 
was part of a long-term program, cov- 
ering a number of leading industries 
of the country. It was, in fact, a 
number of distinct campaigns, each 
directed to a specific industry, and 
divisions thereof. Each business pa- 
per campaign was supplemented by 
direct mail and sales promotion work, 
which served as a follow-up for our 
publication advertising. 

A thorough market research job is 
undertaken before we advertise in any 
industry, and each one of these cam- 
paigns represents a good deal of ground 
work before copy is written. 





Machinery 





By JULIUS S. HOLL 

Advertising Manager 

LINK-BELT COMPANY, CHICAGO 
@ LINK-BELT Company used six dis- 


play boards and showed representative 
advertising of the company in business 


papers, catalogs, direct mail, exhibits, 
“Link-Belt News” (the company’s 
newspaper to the trade), and one board 
illustrating a complete campaign on 
the Link-Belt automatic coal stoker. 


Three distinct styles of our business 
paper advertising were shown: (1) the 
use of human hands to better display 
the Link-Belt silent chain drive prod- 
uct and point out the features of de- 
sign; (2) editorial-news type of ad- 
vertising which we have used with 
some degree of success; (3) representa- 
tive business paper advertising of the 
type we are using today. The editorial 
type of copy was described in detail 
in the February Crass & INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING. 


As to books and catalogs, Link-Belt 
proceeds on the theory that before ad- 






























vertising starts on any product, a com- 
plete catalog or promotional booklet 
must be prepared and distributed to 
the sales force, together with confiden- 
tial sales data. One of these booklets, 
the company’s new P.I.V. gear (vari- 
able speed transmission) catalog is 
shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. 

The one board devoted to Link-Belt 
exhibits was indicative of the impor- 
tance we attach to this division of our 
promotional activity. Moving equip- 
ment and operating models have be- 
come a standard part of all Link-Belt 
exhibits. 

Our “Link-Belt News” has a circu- 
lation of 69,000 copies per month and 
we are using this newspaper as a me- 
dium for keeping our customers and 
prospective purchasers informed on the 
uses of elevating, conveying and pow- 
er transmission machinery, and the 
new products being brought out from 
time to time. We classify this as gen- 
eral advertising even though the com- 
pany considers it a partial substitute 
for direct mail. 

The stoker campaign was a low-cost 
effort with three objectives, as set by 
the sales department: (1) to get in- 
quiries for dealers through newspaper 
advertisements and direct mail locally; 
(2) to heip the dealer and the dealer’s 
salesmen to close sales from the in- 
quiries received; and (3) to secure 
sales through buyer recommendation 
by training the dealer to make satis- 
factory installations and give good 


dealer service. 

The company conducts many spe- 
cialized advertising campaigns. In fact, 
more than fifty products are included 
in the advertising effort, each having 


These are 


its own advertising plan. 








consolidated into one advertising 
budget plan so that there is a definite 
sales and advertising objective for 
each effort. While the dollar percent- 
age on expected sales for each adver- 
tising plan varies to meet the indi- 
vidual requirements, the whole adver- 
tising effort is conducted within two 
per cent of the gross sales quota for 
the year. 


Tools and Equipment 





By CARL C. GRAY 
In Charge of Merchandising 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
BOSTON 


@ THE Sturtevant advertising ex- 
hibited at the N.ILA.A. conference 
consisted of examples from ten to 
twelve separate and distinct cam- 
paigns. Our advertising and merchan- 
dising problems are extremely compli- 
cated in view of the fact that we make 
over fifteen separate and distinct lines 
of equipment. While practically all 
of these lines consist of various forms 
of air handling or air conditioning 
equipment, still the markets vary 
widely and in almost every case we 
are called upon to cope with individual 
advertising and selling problems. 

We are interested in practically 
every division of industry you can 
name. Our equipment, as well, goes 
into all kinds of commercial establish- 
ments and into homes. We have to 
sell everybody from the office boy up 
to and including the chairman of the 
board. Depending upon the line of 
Sturtevant equipment, we sell direct 
to the ultimate user, distribute through 
various kinds of wholesalers, distribute 
through half a dozen different types 
of contractors, and contact consulting 
engineers and architects. We adver- 
tise in publications ranging from the 
“Sauerkraut Bugle” up to Business 
Week and Time. 

Our advertising program is very 
carefully planned in cooperation with 
our advertising agency, Rickard and 
Co., all of our department heads, 
and our general sales manager. Def- 
inite advertising objectives are decided 
upon for each line of equipment and 
each field, and a very definite effort is 
made to coordinate this advertising 
with our merchandising and selling 
activities. 
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Industrial 
expositions 


Nov. 5-8. National Association of 
Practical Refrigerating Engineers, Atlanta, 
Ga. Emerson Brandt, 228 N. La Salle 
St., Chicago. 





Nov. 11-14. American Petroleum In- 
stitute, Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles. 
Lacey Walker, 50 W. 50th St., New 
York. 

Nov. 12-15. International Acetylene 
Association, annual convention, Cleve- 


land Hotel, Cleveland. H. F. Reinhard, 
30 E. 42nd St., New York. 

Nov. 12-15. National Association of 
Ice Industries, Hotel Sherman, Chicago 
Leslie C. Smith, 228 N. La Salle St., Chi- 
cago. 

Nov. 18-22. National Hotel Exposi- 
tion, New York. M. A. Cadwell, 221 W. 
57th St., New York. 

Nov. 20-21. National Founders’ As- 
sociation, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 


York. J. M. Taylor, 29 S. La Salle St., 
Chicago. 
Dec. 2-7. Fifteenth Exposition of 


Chemical Industries, Grand Central Pal- 
ace, New York. Charles F. Roth, man- 


ager. 


Dec. 3-10. National Standard Parts 
Association, Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic 
City. 

Dec. 3-13. Automotive Service Indus- 


tries Show, Atlantic City. 

Dec. 46. National Association of 
Marketing Officials, Drake Hotel, Chi- 
cago. 

Dec. 6-7. Motor and Equipment 
Wholesalers Association, Atlantic City. 

Dec. 9-11. National Automotive Parts 
Association, New York. Henry Lansdale, 
705 Fox Bldg., Detroit. 

936 


American Road Builders’ 
Association, Municipal Auditorium and 
Exhibition Hall, Cleveland. Charles M 
Upham, National Press Bldg., Washing- 
ton. 

Jan. 20-24. Canning Machinery & Sup- 
plies Association, Chicago. 

Jan. 27-31. International Heating © 
Ventilating Exposition, International 
Amphitheater, Chicago. Manager, Charles 
F. Roth, Grand Central Palace, New 
York. 

Feb. 10-19. National Exposition of 
Architecture, Decorative and Industrial! 
Arts, Grand Central Palace, New York 
C. H. Green, 1457 Broadway, New York 

March 3-6. Packaging, Packing & Ship- 
ping Exposition, New York. A. E. Dodd, 
20 Vesey St., New York. 

April 6-11. Southern Industrial Show, 
Textile Hall, Greenville, S$. C 


Jan. 20-24. 


May 16-23. International Petroleum 
Exposition, Tulsa, Okla. W. B. Way. 
general manager. 

June 29-July 3. American Water 


Works Association, Los Angeles. B. C 
Little, 29 W. 39th St., New York. 

Aug. 30-Sept. 4. National Association 
of Power Engineers, Inc., Chicago. F. W 
Raven, 176 W. Adams St., Chicago. 

Sept. 9-19. National Electrical & Radi 
Exposition, Grand Central Palace, New 
York, N. Horrow, 5206 Euclid Ave., Phil 
adelphia. 

Sept. 15-17. Roadmasters & Mainte 
nance of Way Association of America. 
Chicago. T. Donahoe, 428 Mansion St.. 
Pittsburgh. 
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@ SALES contests have been the 
subject of considerable discussion, pro 
and con, for many years. “Why,” 
say the opponents, “should we spend 
good money for a promotion which 
leaves us in the depths of a depres- 
sion afterwards? Why educate your 
regular salaried employees to expect 
extra rewards in the performance of 
duty? How can you launch a sales 
contest which is fair to both country 
and big city representatives?” 

The proponents answer that the 
contest must be properly timed. It 
must be a real stimulant to increased 
effort. If well planned and conduct- 
ed, the extra incentive given the sales 
force will far overshadow any ex- 
pense incurred by boosting the turn- 
over considerably. And there should 
be no radical drop in business at the 
finish. Contests stir a new interest 
in the job and add zest to a routine 
which sometimes becomes drab and 
monotonous. 

An unusually successful sales con- 
test was recently completed by the 
White Motor Company in which sales- 
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men everywhere got an equal break 
and every entrant had a definite 
schedule for practical application. The 
result was a million dollars in new- 
account business during a period of 
four months. 

@ The White offering was appropri- 
ately termed a “Stake Your Claim 
Contest.” Everyone in the sales or- 
ganization, including district and 
branch managers, branch salesmen, 
distributors, dealers and dealer sales- 
men, was eligible, but each was re- 
stricted to twenty prospects, the 
names of which had to be filed in ad- 
vance. This meant that salesmen in 
smaller communities were placed on 
a comparatively even plane with rep- 
resentatives of the larger cities. No 
one could gain credit beyond the 
names which they had “staked” in ad- 
vance and all results were checked 
at the main office in Cleveland. Fur- 


thermore, only actual deliveries 


counted and every prospect had to 
be a person or organization which 
had not purchased a White or Indiana 
truck since Jan. 1, 1930. 


In other 
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A “Sharp Shooting” Sales Contest 


By J. N. BAUMAN, General Sales Manager, White Motor Company, Cleveland 


words, they might all be considered 
new accounts if sold. 

Each entrant had three chances to 

win one of twenty Gruen watches 
which were set up as rewards. Eight 
were given to those who secured the 
highest number of new accounts; 
eight to those who secured the high- 
est dollar volume; and four to those 
who sold the highest number of units 
to new accounts. The contest ran 
from June through September. 
@ Entry sheets were sent out to all 
salesmen with “The Sandbag,” the 
White Motor Company house organ, 
which listed the rules of the contest. 
Thereafter, district, branch, distribu- 
tor and dealer offices sent in monthly 
report sheets recording the deeds of 
their salesmen for tabulation. 

Setting up the contest program was 
only the beginning. As soon as the 
prospect lists were received at the 
main office, they were immediately 
whipped into a mailing list so the 
company could cooperate with its 
force in a real sales drive. Each 
month of the four month period, a 





Properly aimed, timed and managed, the sales contest may be used to stimulate 


personnel and business without a let-down following its termination; this one 


produced $1,000,000 worth of new-account business and a select prospect list 
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One of the cards used to pep-up the salesmen 


different folder was sent out featur- 
ing the advantages of White trucks 
as well as action cuts of various mod- 
els and a direct message from Presi- 
dent R. F. Black. Dramatic personal 
covers were used to draw reader in- 
terest. 

While direct mail pieces were stim- 
ulating the interest of the prospect 
list, each salesman received large col- 
ored mailing cards conveying a pep 
message from one of the executives 
in close touch with the sales problem. 
For instance, one month it was J. N. 
Bauman, general sales manager, who 
spoke on the printed form and his 
made the discourse a little 
more realistic and personal. Another 
Jack Kiggen, 
a third month, 


picture 
month it was coach 
division sales manager; 
Frank G. 
the fourth month, 


Alborn, chief engineer; and 
Stanley Seward, 
And, dovetail- 


ing with the efforts of the main office, 


advertising manager. 


meetings and rallies were held at the 
branch and dealer offices to keep the 
temperature of enthusiasm at a high 


peak. In addition, there was direct 


aid furnished by executives in the 


field. 


@ The method by which the White 


contest was conducted made it high- 
ly necessary that every entrant select 
the very best kind of prospects be- 
cause his success hinged entirely on 
the possibilities offered by those twen- 
ty names. The period of competition 
was maintained within the bounds of 
it was well 


potential activity. Finally, 
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timed to prevent any semblance of a 
let-down afterwards. The new White 
stream-lined series, a radical step 

the motor truck world, was an- 
nounced during the last month of the 
contest and even greater enthusiasm 
rode forward on the crest of the new 


wave. One million dollars in new 


account business and a potential cus- . 


tomer list for the future marked the 
close of the four month contest. 


Permutit Offers Dealers 
Direct Mail Plan 


@ THE Permutit Company, New 
York, is now offering to all of its 
home water softener distributors and 
dealers an expertly designed five-piece 
direct mail system called “The Gol- 
den Wave Compaign.’ 

A handsome blue and - book i 
the medium for presenting the fe 
to dealers. The company advises only 
twenty-five first mail contacts per 
salesman each week, enabling personal 
follow-up calls while prospects have 
the literature fresh in mind. 

The introductory three pieces are 
mailed by the company from New 
York, over a two-week period. No. 1 


is a curiosity arouser, telling why 


UNECUALED 


hard water is called “hard,” and the 
damage it does. No. 2 spurs the pros- 
pect to inquire more about soft water 
and Permutit. No. 3 is a brief book- 
let to impel action. Then the dealer 
is notified that prospect is ready for 
the first personal call. 

No attempt is made to sell on first 
call, but the salesman shows his pres- 
entation book and discusses the pros- 
pect’s hard water difficulties. After- 
ward, salesman mails piece No. 4 from 
his local office, to emphasize the pres- 
entation book story and the annual 
budget savings through Permutit’s 
home water softener. On second call, 
the salesman demonstrates with port- 
able water softening equipment, and 
afterwards mails piece No. 5, designed 
to help the housewife sell her hus- 
band. Then comes the third call to 
close the deal. 

The campaign literature is written 
in pointed, succinct style, with neat, 
stand-out art and psychological se- 
quence. The mail-call system is 
timed like clockwork, with provision 
for shift of tactics if early mailings 
quicken the purchaser-response. Its 
cost is remarkably small for such qual- 
ity and service, and orders from deal- 
ers are coming in rapidly. 

Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc., is the 
agency in charge. 


Typical direct-mail piece supporting the salesmen's effort 
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After everything possible has been done to build a 
useful catalog, and its distribution carefully planned, 
ways should be devised to keep it actively working 
by promoting reference to it on the part of the buyer 


Keeping the Catalog Working 


@ YOU CAN lead a horse to water, 
but you can’t make him drink. You 
can, however, subject him to tempta- 
tion. By the same token, you can 
issue the most useful catalog since 
Genesis and still have your prospect 
refrain from absorbing the con- 
tents unless strong temptation is pro- 
vided. This leads to the principle, 
obviously but frequently overlooked, 
that the first step toward keeping a 
catalog working is to make a work- 
able catalog. All other efforts to 
promote use of a catalog after it has 
been distributed will fail if that fun- 
damental first step is lacking. 


However, after one has done every- 
thing possible to make the catalog 
workable, and effected careful distri- 
bution, after the plans include re- 
placements of obsolete material, what 
else? Here enters every conceivable 
activity, ranging all the way from 
special catalog service men who call 
on customers solely to insert new and 
remove old material (as practiced by 
Kohler )—all the way down to noth- 
ing at all. 

Reminding the catalog owner of 
the book is a valuable and a readily 
achieved way of keeping the catalog 
at work. The Diehl Manufacturing 
Company, Elizabethport, N. J., re- 
cently issued a novel “Simplified Price 
List and Catalog” of motors and ven- 
tilating equipment. It was widely 
distributed by mail and by salesmen. 
Subsequently full page space was used 
in leading business papers to advertise 
the catalog. While new inquiries 
from overlooked worth-while pros- 
pects were of course welcome, the 
principal purpose of the advertising 
was to keep the catalog in active ref- 
erence. 

In some cases, a product may be 


By L. S. SEELIGSBERG 
Vice-President 
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cataloged so simply that the catalog 
itself can be mailed repeatedly to the 
list. This can be done very effec- 
tively when the catalog material is 
made part of a direct mail piece. The 
Universal Steel Company, Bridgeport, 
Pa., introducing a new alloy steel, is- 
sues monthly a four-page, 8/2 x 11- 
inch two color folder, the first page 
is a form letter, pages two and three 
respectively reproduce a current busi- 
ness paper advertisement, faced by 
more detailed supporting field data, 
while page four is the catalog, this 
page being standard throughout the 
entire series. 

@ Many manufacturers, among them 
Bond Electric Corporation, Hanson- 
Van Winkle-Munning, and _ Fafnir 
Bearing Company, have found the 
house organ extremely valuable in 
maintaining catalog interest. Each of 
these concerns faces a different selling 
problem and the make-up of their pa- 
pers has been carefully fitted to its 
job. 

The Bond Electric Corporation sells 
exclusively through jobbers and 
“Trade Views” is designed to stimu- 
late jobber salesmen. In make-up it 
simulates a newspaper of tabloid size. 
In each issue the leading editorial ar- 
ticle deals with some particular mar- 
ket and points out the sales possibili- 
ties therein for Bond products. The 
balance of the reading material deals 
with jobber salesmen, outstanding re- 
tailers and newsy items on uses of the 
products. Catalog tie-up is attained 
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by showing in each issue items par- 
ticularly well suited for the market 
described in the lead article, each 
item carrying appropriate catalog ref- 
erence. 

The Hanson - VanWinkle-Munning 

Company sells electroplating equip- 
ment and supplies. From time to 
time a house organ called the “Re- 
Minder” is sent out. This is a self- 
mailing broadside folded to give three 
81% x 11-inch pages. Each page deals 
with an H-VW-M product listed in 
the catalog and bulletins describing 
them are referred to and offered. 
@ The Fafnir Bearing Company sells 
to manufacturers who incorporate an- 
tifriction bearings as a part of their 
product and to users of replacement 
parts. The “Dragon,” which is issued 
monthly, announces new catalog ma- 
terial as it is ready for distribution. 

The use of directory issues of busi- 
ness papers provides another opportu- 
nity to keep the catalog at work. 
Hardware Age, for example, has such 
an issue annually. In the latest issue 
of this kind, Clemson Bros. used space 
to provide complete catalog data for 
their many types and sizes of hack saw 
blades. 

Directory issues of business papers 
are not to be confused with collec- 
tions of catalogs of various manufac- 
turers bound in a volume or volumes 
issued annually by some publishers, 
such as the Chemical Engineering 
Catalog, the Mining Catalogs, Plumb- 
ing and Heating Catalog, and Sweet’s. 
These volumes serve a different pur- 
pose. Frequently they save the manu- 
facturer considerable money in the 
production and distribution of a cata- 
log. In other cases, they are not re- 
lied on wholly to take the place of in- 
dividually produced and distributed 
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catalogs. In either case, distribution 
in a volume with catalogs of other 
manufacturers or individually, can- 
not be assumed to keep the cata- 
log working most effectively without 
periodical effort on the part of the 
manufacturer. Even remembering to 
refer to the catalog in the business pa- 
per advertisement helps, as does the 
occasional use of a small cut illustrat- 
ing the catalog itself. 

@ A word or two must be said about 
the problem of the manufacturer 
whose kind of product does not lend 
itself to cataloging at all. Many a 
producer of machinery faces the neces- 
sity of engineering each machine to 
meet specific conditions. An exam- 
ple of this exists in the process indus- 
tries. Turbo-Mixer Corporation, New 
York, for example, makes agitators, 
mixers, etc., designed to perform the 
dificult operations which simpler, 
stock-type equipment cannot do eco- 
nomically. So pronounced is the dif- 
ference in the problems of these two 
types of equipment that Turbo-Mixer 
recently headed a business paper ad- 
vertisement, “Why There Is No Cata- 
log of Turbo Equipment.” In such 
cases the manufacturer usually issues 
a book or pamphlet which is in effect 
a technical discussion of principles and 
policies plus description of typical 
equipment or performance data. Such 
books serve instead of catalogs and, 
like the latter, also should be kept at 
work through the work of the sales- 
men, through business paper advertis- 
ing or by means of supplementary 
mailing pieces. 

One may sum up the situation by 
likening the catalog to a sales repre- 
sentative who knows all the facts, 
presents them once and departs. Were 
he never again to call, the facts would 
be forgotten, as would also, the sales- 
man and his employer—unless supple- 
mented by follow-up, advertising and 
other salesmen, printed or personal, 
who can remind, and remind, and 
never let up on the prospect 


Weaver Has New Duties 


Leon H. A. Weaver, advertising man 
ager, Superheater Company, New York, 
leaves that post to assume special organi- 
zation duties for that company, effective 
immediately. Advertising activities will be 
conducted by Max Schiller, vice president 
and treasurer of the company 


Ferch Succeeded by Sanford 


J. W. Sanford has succeeded J. O 
Ferch as advertising manager of the Har 
nischfeger Corporation, Milwaukee 
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Sales points not to be omitted are outlined on cards 


Guiding the Sales Presentation 


@ A simple and inexpensive portfolio 
which presents product information 
and sales promotion plans in both am- 
plified and condensed form has been 
developed by the General Electric 
Company, Bridgeport, Conn., for the 
use of its district appliance sales man- 
agers in their seasonal sales meetings 
with distributors. 

The portfolio contains mimeo- 
graphed pages describing in detail each 
line of appliances, new models, new 
policies, promotional ideas, market 
trends (if significant), proven meth- 
ods of selling, sales training sugges- 
tions and other information of value. 
Three or four pages are devoted to 
each appliance, carefully subheaded to 
simplify reference. 

Before starting on his “swing around 
the circuit” of distributors in his ter- 
ritory, the district man can obtain 
from this portfolio all the information 
he needs for presentation at distribu- 
tors’ meetings. The pages are letter- 
size and the portfolio is easy to carry. 

Another feature, however, is what 
makes the portfolio of exceptional 
value for use at meetings. This is the 
inclusion of 3x5-inch mimeographed 
cards on which all the basic product 
information and other data are con- 
densed into brief notes to which the 
district manager can refer during the 
course of his talk. 

Having studied the detailed infor- 
mation in the portfolio, he can use 
the small cards to jog his memory and 


prevent any possibility of his omitting 
any important point. The brevity of 
the condensed data on the cards, and 
the ease of reference, also save time- 
consuming searches in the detailed ma- 
terial to find some bit of information. 

All the information contained in 
three or four pages of single-space 
mimeograph material is boiled down 
to highlights and placed on two or 
three cards. The pages devoted to a 
particular appliance and the cards cov- 
ering the same are fastened together 
with a paper clip, the cards being on 
top where they may be detached easily. 

To illustrate the method of conden- 
sation, here is the text of two cards 
which present a highlighted summary 
of three pages devoted to vacuum 
cleaners: 

“CLEANERS 

“The G-E Line 

“Divided into two groups—clean- 
ers sold off the floor and cleaners 
sold house-to-house. Note: Develop 
thought of combination sale of Handy 
and ‘rug’ type cleaner to provide a 
Complete Cleaner Service. 

"Recently introduced cleaner models 

“AV-1—exceptional suction at 
moderate price. 

“No. 111—all the sales features 
found in any cleaner. 

Fundamental essentials of selling 
traffic cleaners 

“4 point plan featuring terms. 

(Continued on Page $2) 
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A Lesson in 
Exhibiting 
By Ford 


As at the last Chicago Century of Progress, the Ford 
Motor Company at the San Diego Exposition stages one 
of the finest examples of industrial exhibits ever pro- 
duced, from which industrial merchandising executives 
may take a lesson. Outwardly there is an impressive, 
modern, permanent structure that invites inspection; 
inwardly there is action, clamor softened with appealing 
design, and visual education. These views show the fas- 
cinating display of Johansson Gages, high above which are 
fine examples of industrial photography; the actual man- 
ufacturing process of forming screws, and the testing 
and research equipment used in fabricating Essex copper 
wire. The entire exhibit was designed by Walter Dorwin 
Teague. At the conclusion of the exposition the 
building will be used to house other industrial exhibits. 





Business Recovery Up to Industry 


Only industry .has the potential strength to revive 
the country. This must eventually be realized, and 
the tendency toward curbing business must be stopped 


@ THE greatest impetus to rising 
sales curves in the next few months 
will be the loosening of the purse 
strings of business. The butcher, the 
baker, and the candlestick maker, or 
their modern counterparts—the food 
processors, home equipment makers, 
railroads and manufacturers of all 
kinds—curtail their expenses far more 
than the average individual consumer 
during a depression. Eventually they 
must replace their machinery and office 
equipment, modernize their store 
fronts and display counters, and ex- 
pand their activities in general, all of 
which means that there will be a mar- 
ket for a thousand and one commodi- 
ties. 

During normal times, industries buy 
about forty-three per cent of all fin- 
ished goods. Their principal purchases 
are machinery, transportation equip- 
ment, building material, and similar 
capital goods which they use in mak- 
ing products sold to the ultimate in- 
dividual consumer. When the pros- 
pect of profits vanishes, business ceases 
expanding or risking its capital on 
plant improvements and modernized 
equipment which may lie idle and be- 
come obsolete before it is needed. 

The extent to which large corpora- 
tions curtailed their expenditures dur- 
ing the past few years may be seen in 
the precipitous drop in new security 
issues—the chief source of funds for 
expansion and modernization pro- 
grams. In the decade between 1920 
and 1930, new security issues aver- 
aged $3,500,000,000 a year. By 1933 
they had dropped to $125,000,000, or 
about 3.5 per cent of the 1920 to 1930 
yearly average. There has been some 
improvement, but so far in 1935 the 
figure has been‘less than six per cent 
of the corresponding period of the av- 
erage predepression year. 

Individual consumer purchases, con- 
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sidering the country as a whole, do not 
vary greatly. The reason is that the 
principal items in the individual’s 
budget are food and clothing. In 1929 
they accounted for nineteen billions 
out of the thirty-two billion dollars 
individual consumers spent for fin- 
ished goods. These items are necessi- 
ties, and most people get them, one 
way or another, good times or bad, out 
of relief funds if not from earnings 
and savings. The drop in dollar vol- 
ume of consumer goods sales during a 
depression is due more to price reduc- 
tions than to reduced quantity of pur- 
chases. Most of the effect of both 
factors—price reduction and quantity 
reduction—have been overcome in the 
consumer goods industries in recent 
months, and they are now operating 
at ninety per cent, or more, of the 
1929 level. 

@ As employment improves and gen- 
eral business conditions grow better, 
consumer purchases will increase, but 
there is not room for any marked rise 
such as is inevitable in business pur- 
chases if confidence in the future is 
restored and visions of profit appear 
again on the horizon. The purchas- 
ing power is there; all that is waiting 
is the expression of it. There are 
more idle funds in the country today 
than ever before in history. They will 
flow into business, as normal, unless 
our entire profit system is upset by so- 
cial planners. All that is keeping them 
dammed up now is uncertainty as to 
the possibility of business being able to 
operate profitably in the future. 


From day to day there is a notice- 

able increase in the number of articles 
in newspapers about business pur- 
chases. A steel mill is built in Pitts- 
burgh, a western railroad decides to 
spend $3,000,000 for new equipment, 
a Chicago mail order firm expands its 
plant and erects a new building, and 
hundreds of other businesses make ad- 
vancements, less spectacular, which do 
not reach the newspaper columns. It 
is inevitable that if our present eco- 
nomic system is to continue, purchases 
like these by business will become more 
and more numerous. 
@ A large proportion of these pur- 
chases will be of durable, or capital, 
goods. During 1929 business spent 
13.93 billion dollars for machinery, 
iron, steel, lumber, glass, clay, trans- 
portation equipment and similar dur- 
able goods, and 9.57 billions on con- 
sumer goods such as fuel, chemicals, 
paper, printing, textiles, rubber and 
leather. Seventy-one per cent of the 
sales of the durable goods industries 
were to business. 

A survey conducted by the Ma- 
chinery and Alkied Products Institute 
recently showed that in fifty of the 
durable goods industries themselves 
there was a potential machinery re- 
quirement of 18.5 billion dollars. In 
scores of other industries there are sim- 
ilar needs to replace worn out and ob- 
solete equipment, about which nothing 
has been done during the last six years. 

Contrary to much _ pessimistic 
philosophy of the depression era, there 
is no prospect of a diminishing market 
for the products of American indus- 
try. In every depression it has been 
believed that the country is overbuilt 
and that the demand for goods will 
level off or decline. Rapid population 
growth and territorial expansion, such 
as the westward movement of the 

(Continued on Page 44) 
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Attendance at the IMC Round Table included, left to right outside of table, H. L. Poulton, Columbia Alkali Company; Phil Ruprecht, 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc.; O. F. Bricker, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company; H. M. Reich, Stee! Publications, Inc.; L. D. 
Carlyon, Bailey Meter Company; L. J. Ott, Ohio Brass Company; J. L. Beltz, Thew Shovel Company; Paul Teas, Paul Teas, Inc.; E. B. Bossart, 
bailey Meter Company; Andrew Broggini, National Carbon Company; Geo. H. Corey, Cleveland Twist Drill Company; Robert E. Bandelow, 
The Caxton Company; R. D. Smith, "Thomas Register"; B. C. Brumm, Gillette Publishing Company; John Booher, Cleveland Crane & Engineering 
Company; L. R. Beck. Cleveland Tractor Company. In the center, left to right, A. H. Bartsch, McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc.; Eldridge 
Haynes, McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc.; E. L. Oldham, Cleveland Rock Drill Company; W. B. Fiske, “Industrial Marketing"; Emerson 
Findlay, “Iron Age"; H. E. Van Petten, B. F. Goodrich Company. 


Industrial Marketers of Cleveland 
Exchange Ideas on 


Selling Management on Advertising 


@ THE attitude of industrial execu- 
tives toward advertising and the prop- 
er presentation of advertising proposals 
to management were discussed last 
month at the first fall round table ses- 
sion of the Industrial Marketers of 
Cleveland, the beginning of a series of 
meetings to be devoted to marketing 
problems. 

As announced by H. E. Van Petten, 
advertising manager, Mechanical Divi- 
sion, B. F. Goodrich Rubber Com- 
pany, Akron, O., head of the program 
committee, there will be alternate 
round table discussions, and formal 
meetings with a speaker, covering the 
advertising side of marketing. Fol- 
lowing the discussion last month on 
“How to Sell Advertising to Manage- 
ment,” the same subject will be dis- 
cussed by Sam Periner, vice-president, 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, on 
Nov. 8. Other subjects to be covered 
later will be “Copy Technique,” “Co- 
ordination Between Advertising and 
Selling” (from the advertising man- 
ager’s viewpoint—from the sales man- 
ager’s viewpoint), “Advertising Media 
and Reading Habits,” and “Copy Test- 
ing.” 

Andrew Broggini, advertising man- 
ager, National Carbon Company, led 
the clinic discussion on “How to Sell 
Advertising to Management.” He 
brought out that management in gen- 
eral is no longer unconscious of the 
value of advertising. Not long ago it 
may have been production minded, but 


experiences of the last few years have 
changed the attitude of many. Today 
it is safe to say that management will 
welcome any and all good ideas that 
will develop a profitable market for its 
products. There is a fast growing 
tendency on the part of management 
to become as much sales or market- 
minded today as they were production- 
minded a few years ago. 
@ Despite the fact that management 
is turning more to the sales or market- 
ing problem, it is not to be inferred 
that the purse strings will be loosely 
tied, and advertising plans must be 
well-conceived .to get favorable atten- 
tion, he cautioned. In fact, the ad- 
vertising manager who would gain fa- 
vorable attention should become a part 
of the entire scheme, following the 
product in the laboratory, in produc- 
tion, through the sales department, 
and through all its channels of distri- 
bution. He must study the sales and 
service problems, learn where the most 
profitable market lies, who in the mar- 
ket are responsible for the purchase, 
and what his competitors are doing. 
Beyond this it is necessary to review 
the advertising methods available and 
select those methods of application 
which will best parallel and support 
the work of the sales and service or- 
ganizations. These possible advertis- 
ing steps should be set down in logical 
manner and definite tasks assigned to 
each element of the plan. Duplication 
of effort may then be eliminated. 
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The cost of an advertising plan 

should be determined and measured as 
closely as possible against the net sales 
figures for the product, Mr. Broggini 
contended. Such a comparison may 
be the first measure of plan acceptance 
by the management. Figures may also 
be gleaned to show the percentages of 
advertising to sales for various com- 
modities in different industries as a 
further measure. With a plan well 
worked out and supported, it is not 
difficult to get the attention of man- 
agement. 
@ Plans which are most apt to encoun- 
ter objections on the part of manage- 
ment are those prepared in haphazard 
manner. Some ideas come from man- 
agement, from salesmen, or from some- 
one entirely outside the organization. 
Some ideas are developed to meet pet 
hobbies and- may require considerable 
imagination to squeeze into play. Im- 
practical ideas should be killed at the 
start. 

The round table 
brought out that sales and advertising 
departments are often too loosely 
joined. At no time should the adver- 
tising department consider itself di- 
vorced from sales. Everything it pro- 
duces should be made to fit definitely 
into the selling plan. It is better to 
supply a small market at a profit than 


discussion also 


a large one at a loss so that national 
campaigns should not be launched un- 
(Continued on Page 52) 
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[CONTINUED FROM Pace 10] 


Effective Distribution 





Through Manufacturers’ Agent 


the record shows real sales ability, then 
consider the next factor. 


2. This second factor is one that 
eliminates a very large percentage and 
is one that we have rarely if ever heard 
of a manufacturer checking on. That 
is the manufacturers’ agent’s ability 
to finance himself. A man may be a 
real salesman and still be worthless to 
you if he has no money with which 
to pay his way around his territory to 
offer your goods for sale. If the man 
is exceptionally good and the manu- 
facturer is willing to put up expense 
money this difficulty can be overcome. 
But then you are getting away from 
the clean-cut commission basis and in 
most cases inviting trouble. It is these 
deviations that usually lead to the fail- 
ure of the method. This factor of the 
man’s financial ability is of prime im- 
portance and indicates more than just 
a lack of money. So watch your step 
on this point 


3. The third factor is the manufac- 
turers’ agent’s territory—not so much 
as to what it is as is it covered fre- 
quently. Manufacturers’ agents have 
a habit of asking for more territory 
than they can or do cover. One of 
the main reasons for this is that as 
most of them work on an exclusive 
territory basis and get credit for all 
orders sent direct to the factory, there- 
fore the more territory the more mail 
orders to their credit. Another reason 
is that in the event of their securing 
a line that sells better or more easily 
than the average, they want plenty of 
territory in which to expand. A third 
reason is that many manufacturers’ 
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agents are not willing to make calls 
in the smaller cities and towns, figur- 
ing that only the large cities will have 
buyers enough to pay them for their 
efforts. We have yet to hear of a 
manufacturers’ agent asking for less 
territory than he can easily work. 

After you have a detailed descrip- 
tion of his territory from the manu- 
facturers’ agent make sure that he ac- 
tually does cover that territory and 
frequently enough to do a good job 
for you. 


4. The next factor to consider is the 
applicant’s standing in his territory. 
Is he in good standing with the buy- 
ers? Do they like him and have they 
confidence in his statements about the 
products he has to sell? This factor 
involves a number of things such as, 
does he change his lines often, does 
he represent lines for what they are 
without unwarranted embellishment, 
does he represent both sides fairly, is 
he a “price-hound”? A man’s reputa- 
tion with the buyers counts heavily in 
his possibilities of success with your 
line. 

5. Then you come to the factor of 
the kind of trade your applicant calls 
on. Does he call on the buyers (and 
know them) who buy your type of 
products? If you want orders you 
cannot afford to wait while a sales- 
man is cultivating (to him)a new 
group of buyers. Make sure that your 
applicant is selling other lines closely 
allied to yours. 

6. As the next factor, consider the 


manufacturers your applicant now 











represents. It is of the utmost impor- 
tance to you that none of your repre- 
sentatives are selling the products of 
your competitors. It is possible for one 
manufacturers’ agent to sell two lines 
of the same type of products if they 
are in different price brackets. But at 
best it is a risky set-up, as sooner or 
later one of the lines will get more 
attention than the other, depending on 
which has the least sales resistance. We 
have known of not one but several 
so-called manufacturers’ agents who 
have taken on a line to bottle up com- 
petition and protect a line they have. 

It is always wise to check accounts 
your applicant has as to their quality 
as compared with yours. If your line 
is of excellent quality you do not want 
your representative handling a bunch 
of “cats and dogs” because of the re- 
action against your line. Be sure that 
your line fits—that it absolutely paral- 
lels the other lines he carries. 


; J The next factor is that of refer- 
ences. Ask for and get them by all 
means, but don’t place too much im- 
portance on them. It is a mighty poor 
manufacturers’ agent who cannot dig 
up some good letters of recommenda- 
tion. We know of a manufacturers’ 
agent in Philadelphia who boasted to 
us that he represented thirty-two man- 
ufacturers. He had the finest letters 
of recommendation from manufactur- 
ers that we have ever seen, yet he 
could scarcely make a living. 

Then, too, don’t forget that very 
few manufacturers will want to say 
that a salesman who is working for 
them is no good. A manufacturer re- 
cently wrote us in response to our in- 
quiry that a certain manufacturers’ 
agent was very good. A day or two 
later during a personal call this same 
manufacturer admitted that the agent 
in question was a flat failure with his 

(Continued on Page 44) 
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Trends 


A review of conditions within industries which influence industrial 


marketing procedure, written by editors of business papers 





Many New Developments 
In Electronics Industry 

@ Depressions beget inventions. No- 
where is this better exemplified than 
in the new art of electronics, the 
adaptation to industrial uses of mov- 
ing streams of the fundamental elec- 
trons. Communication has been de- 
pendent upon the amplifier and recti- 
fier vacuum tube for years; now all 
manner of industry discovers that in 
the amplifier, the photocell, popularly 
called the “electric eye,” the rectifier, 
even that cathode ray tube, it has a 
new tool for reducing waste, time, 
loss of property and human life, speed- 
ing production, not only by revamp- 
ing old methods of industrial processes 
but in discovering new methods of 
performing old functions. 

Wideawake manufacturers, learning 
that the factor of obsolescence of 
equipment is now more potent than 
the factor of depreciation, are turning 
to this new electrical tool, the electron 
tube, for which many uses have been 
found besides opening doors, counting, 
sorting, routing, controlling illumina- 
tion, chemical mixes, power conver- 
sion and control, and a thousand other 
applications to industrial problems. 
This new industry seems to be ap- 
proaching the steep rising part of its 
growth curve. 

The radio industry, based complete- 
ly upon vacuum tubes, has “dated” all 
existing radio receivers this year by the 
simple device of introducing the metal 
radio tube. No factor is so impor- 
tant in remaking sales as that of ob- 
solescence. The year 1936 will prob- 
ably see the largest number of radios 
sold for all time. These sales will be 
encouraged by the new features 
offered, all invented by engineers with- 
in the past twelve months. Thus, the 
fidelity of tone has been markedly im- 
proved, all-wave reception now ranks 
with reception on the broadcast band, 
and automatic features being intro- 
duced simplify the tuning process. 

Broadcast station income is rising 
sharply. Average price of radio sets 
increases. Facsimile transmission and 
reception for commercial, police and 





aircraft radio approaches definite ap- 
plication. Expenditure of a million 
dollars for further television research 
with the erection of transmitting sta- 
tions and the laying of a wide range 
telephone cable between New York 
and Philadelphia bring nearer a 
wider service for entertainment at 
home. All of these factors are en- 
couraging and will continue to operate 
to the benefit of both communica- 
tion and industry in general.—KeirH 
HENNEY, Editor, Electronics. 


Lumber Industry 


Plans Promotion 


@ THE lumber industry enters the 
fourth quarter of 1935 with the most 
encouraging outlook it has experienced 
for a long time. Dependent largely 
upon home building, farm improve- 
ments and industrial uses, all of which 
have been sub-normal for a number 
of years, the lumber industry has been 
at a low ebb. For almost all of this 
year, however, the trend has been up- 
ward, as improvement has been shown 
in all of the dependent factors men- 
tioned. 

Large purchases by Government 
agencies for CCC camps, for subsis- 
tence homesteads and other enter- 
prises have absorbed stocks that were 
in surplus and have helped to stabilize 
and strengthen the market. With an 
active home building year ahead, with 
agricultural sections rapidly coming 
back as large buyers and with the auto- 
mobile, furniture and other important 
wood-using industries speeding up pro- 
duction, the lumber market trend is 
distinctly upward. While lumber pro- 
duction has increased materially, there 
have been no accumulations of surplus 
stocks, as that part of production not 
going into immediate consumption has 
served to build up shortages and bal- 
ance inventories. The necessity for re- 
ducing production costs and of keep- 
ing pace with developments in the 
building field is resulting in the pur- 
chase of new equipment, improving 
the product and in more vigorous and 
intelligent merchandising. 

With a bigger demand and more 
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stable values assured, the lumber in- 
dustry is planning an aggressive cam- 
paign of promotion, at the same time 
keeping pace with progress in the way 
of more complete refinement of the 
product at its original source. The 
trend is toward enlarged markets, 
higher prices, improved manufacture, 
modernization of plants, better mer- 
chandising, and greater protection to 
the buyer and user of wood.—A. L. 
Forp, Managing Editor, American 
Lumberman. 


Trend in Distribution 


For Air Conditioning 


@ The lines of distribution through 
which air conditioning markets are 
being sold at the present are not 
uniform. Some manufacturers ap- 
point local distributors who make the 
sale, then sublet the installation to a 
heating or ventilating contractor. 
Others have the contractor act as both 
seller and installer. Still others sell 
direct and do their own installing, 
while there are some who sell direct 
and sublet the installation to a con- 
tractor. Beyond all this, some com- 
panies adhere to one method of dis- 
tribution while others use all methods. 

It is evident, therefore, that the 
thing to consider is the trend in dis- 
tribution rather than the present un- 
settled methods, which should be 
made more stable. 

The present trend is very definitely 
toward the heating contractor-dealer. 
Direct evidence of this is found in the 
recent action of one outstanding air 
conditioning company in making eli- 
gible and inviting heating contractor- 
dealers to take their franchises. Fur- 
ther evidence has come in the recent 
announcement of increased and ag- 
gressive activity in the air condition- 
ing field, by an outstanding manufac- 
turer of heating equipment. Another 
deciding factor is that technical 
knowledge is absolutely necessary for 
the proper installation of air condi- 
tioning and no other group of present 
retail outlets enjoy this essential re- 
quirement. 

The action of the Chicago Master 
Steamfitters Association in working to 
develop the standards for certified air 
conditioning should constitute a very 
positive step in the direction of estab- 
lishing the correct channels of distri- 
bution for air conditioning —W. W. 
GoTHarD, Managing Editor, Domestic 
Engineering. 
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[CONTINUED FROM Pace 12] 


Investigating the Market 
For Industrial Equipment 


prior to purchasing, likewise machin- 
ery builders who purchase accessory 
equipment built into the complete 
machine. 


6. Those sources from which the 
purchaser customarily buys, i.e., direct 
from manufacturer or from manu- 
facturers’ agents or dealers. Purchas- 
ers in the same industry may buy di- 
rect from the machinery manufac- 
turer or may buy from local dealers, 
depending upon the size of the pur- 
chaser. 


. - Consideration as to whether the 
purchaser buys the machinery com- 
pletely installed or buys it and then 
installs it himself. For instance, much 
material-handling equipment is bought 
by the purchaser and completely in- 
stalled by the manufacturer. 


8. Is it the habit of the purchaser 
to prepare written specifications for 
the purchase of machinery, or is it 
bought simply upon individual nego- 
tiation to meet the requirements of 
the buyer? All machinery bought 
through public bidding is bought ac- 


cording to written specifications. 


9. What are the habits of the pur- 
chasers in regard to buying from one 
or two manufacturers in contrast to a 
number? Some industry groups are 
composed of purchasers who habitu- 
ally buy from one supplier, while oth- 
ers “shop” around upon each pur- 
chase, buying from a number of man- 
ufacturers in the course of time. 


10. Are there required some un- 
usual methods in selling certain classes 
of purchasing companies, e.g., ap- 
proval of the organized labor, enter- 
tainment? 


1 l « Consideration should be given 
to buying habits in the matter of 
extended terms of payment, install- 
ment buying, and the necessity of the 
seller’s taking securities for all or a 
part of the payment due. For in- 
stance, municipals often buy pumping 
machinery on time, paying over a 
period of years out of taxes or with 
bonds on the municipality. 
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l -_. In some industries, though 
rarely, the habit of the users is to rent 
machinery. Contracting machinery 
is sometimes rented, and small machin- 
ery in the clothing industry is often 
rented rather than bought outright, 
in the case of small job shops. 


13. Some purchasers in some in- 
dustry groups often buy, as a general 
practice, secondhand machinery in 
place of new machinery. 


1 4. In some industries it has often 
been the practice to insist that the 
supplier takes back on an allowance 
basis, machinery or equipment which 
the purchaser may have used. Tak- 
ing back secondhand machinery is 
usually, however, no longer a serious 
factor in making sales. 


Salesmen are prone to look upon 
market studies as theoretical and aca- 
demic in character. I recall one sales- 
man who had been in a territory for 





In this effective black and white 
announcement of a new boiler re- 
pairing compound, The Dole Valve 
Company, Chicago, presents it to 
the plumbing and heating trade not 
so much as a new product but from 
the standpoint of enabling the 
steamfitter to make a profit on his 
work on the basis of results effected. 


several years and attained a good rec- 
ord of performance. When a market 
study of the territory was suggested, 
he ridiculed the idea and said it was 
a waste of money. A market study 
was nevertheless made, and it devel- 
oped that although the salesman was 
obtaining a valuable volume of busi- 
ness from a relatively small number 
of customers, other important pur- 
chasers existed which were largely un- 
touched. An additional salesman was 
assigned to the area, and a complete 
reassignment of customers and re- 
routing of salesmen, based upon fac- 
tors relating to customer location and 
industry classification, was carved 
out. Within a relatively short time 
these two salesmen were obtaining 
from the area a volume of business 
more than double that of the original 
salesman. Both men were satisfied 
and the sales expense ratio consider- 
ably reduced. 

By what method should market in- 
formation be obtained? This prob- 
lem confronts every sales manager, 
and suggests many arguments. 

From the viewpoint of organized 
talent there are three ways of ob- 
taining a market analysis by the ma- 
chinery builder. Each one has its 
possible advantages and disadvan- 
tages: 


1. By the individual salesman who 
serves the customer, reporting facts 
to the sales manager of the machinery 
builder according to some systematic 
form of inquiry. 

2. By a separate set of investiga- 
tors trained in the particular work 
and assigned exclusively to it, report- 
ing facts back to the sales manager. 


3. By an independent institution 
whose services are employed for pur- 
poses of market investigation. 


The use of a regularly employed 
salesman usually permits quick action 
in the obtaining of market informa- 
tion, because a number of salesmen 
will obviously operate in parallel. 
Even in times of business inactivity 
or during a quiet spell in business, 
the work can be suitably undertaken 
without involving loss in time devot- 
ed to active selling. The position of 
the salesman in contacting with the 
customer enables him, through his 
knowledge of the customer organiza- 
tion, to select quickly the right per- 
son to see. This method has the ad- 
vantages of broadening the horizon 
of the salesman, increasing his inter- 
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The Opening Gun of 


Your Campaign for 
1936 Railway Sales 


HE sharp rise in car loadings this 

fall, unprecedented since the depres- 
sion began, plus increased railway earn- 
ings, give the signal for vigorous sales 
campaigns to get railway business in 
1936. Increased needs for equipment, 
together with greater revenues, provide 
both the necessity and the incentive for 
greater buying. 


The railroads, however, must be sold 
specific materials and equipment. A 
strong, impressive “opening gun” in 
your 1936 sales campaign will give you 
a definite advantage in competing for 
orders. The Annual Statistical Num- 
ber, the January 4, 1936, issue of the 
Railway Age provides a most effective 
medium for your initial 1936 sales ef- 
fort. This issue is your outstanding op- 
portunity of the year to influence buy- 
ing decisions among railway executives, 
purchasing officers and department 
heads . . . for it is sought and used 
throughout the railway industry as the 
authoritative record of railway activity. 
Each year the railways purchase many 
hundreds of extra copies so that this im- 


portant issue will be available through- 
out the year for continuous reference. 
The fact that Railway Age statistics are 
recognized as the standard authority the 
world over makes the Annual Statistical 
Number exceptionally valuable to every 
railroad in North America .. . and 
consequently to every manufacturer who 
sells to the railroads, 


Your advertisement in this issue will be 
most timely. It will influence railway 
men when they are reviewing the prog- 
ress of the past year and planning for 
the new year. It will work effectively 
for a long time, and strengthen your 
competitive position in a period when 
the railway buying outlook is the best 
in years. 


Start your 1936 railway sales campaign 
in the Annual Statistical Number. Make 
your advertisement a complete display 
that will exert a forceful sales influence 
among railway men throughout the 
country. Additional information may 
be obtained from any of the Railway 
Age offices. 


* 
Railway Age 
Member ABC-ABP 
A Simmons-Boardman Publication 


30 Church Street 


Terminal Tower, Cleveland 


San Francisco 


New York, N. Y. 


Washington, D. C. 





ANNUAL STATISTICAL NUMBER ¢ JANUARY 4, 1936, ISSUE 
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ests in his customer and his company, 
and establishing in his mind a certain 
responsibility to be exercised later in 
selling new products based upon such 
a market analysis. There is the added 
advantage that this method gives the 
salesman an opportunity of increasing 
his prestige with his customer, owing 
to the fact that he is looked upon by 
the customer as having greater respon- 
sibilities than only selling. 

On the other hand, there are cer- 
tain objections to making market an- 
alyses by regular salesmen. Many sales- 
men are not altogether fitted for mar- 
ket-analysis work, for temperamental- 
ly and through training the salesman 
is inclined to be more dynamic than 
analytic. Some capable salesmen are 
also not unbiased and have pet the- 
ories and ideas that handicap them in 
gathering unadulterated facts. Some 
too, may look on _ market-analy- 
perfunctory, or of 
importance. They may 
treat the matter lightly,  turn- 
ing in reports with little consid- 
eration, in order to get them out of 
the way and do this work with the 
least interference to the main job of 
getting new business. On the part 
of some customers there may be hesi- 
tancy in giving the salesman the in- 
formation requested through an ap- 
prehension that this information may 
place the salesman in a position of 
advantage over his competitors. 


sis work as 
secondary 


@ Broadly speaking, it appears that 
salesmen can be used best for market 
analyses by those companies which 
employ mature salesmen to sell ma- 
chinery and equipment of a more 
technical character. Such men, com- 
pensated largely on the basis of fixed 
salary, will not feel that such work 
is interfering to the extent that might 
exist with the salesmen compensated 
largely by commission. Their use will 
usually be found of the greatest value 
in connection with a market now 
being served, and where the purchas- 
ers and prospects are many and scat- 
tered. 

Separate investigators, employed by 
the headquarters of machinery build- 
ers, are used by some companies for 
purposes of market analyses. Such a 
plan has the advantage of selecting 
and training men for fitness in this 
particular work. Thus they can often 
possess a broader approach to the 
customer, gain more rounded and im- 
partial information, and cover the 
ground more completely than the 
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The Detroit Stoker Company takes 
this effective way to feature endorse~ 
ments of its equipment by prominent 
users. The letterheads lend emphasis. 





salesman. The customer, too, may feel 
more confidence in giving the investi- 
gator more detailed and complete in- 
formation than in dealing with the 
salesman. A visit on the part of the 
investigator to a given district to call 
upon important customers also gives 
him an opportunity to get ideas from 
*the company’s salesmen and also from 
disinterested people whose opinions 
are of value. 

Nevertheless, this method of mar- 
ket analysis by the company’s own 
headquarters’ specialized investigators 
is often expensive to operate, and with 
the few men necessarily assigned to 
the work it requires a considerable 
length of time. Unless the investiga- 
tor’s previous experience has been in 
selling, his observations are usually in- 
clined to be academic in character. 
The use of specialized men finds its 
best results in connection with highly 
technical products, where relatively 
few customers and prospects are in- 
volved. 

@ The employing of independent in- 
stitutions for the purpose of market 
analysis is quite common in the case 
of commodity and merchandise distri- 
bution. There is no question but that 
market-analysis work is an art in it- 
self, and in commodity marketing, in- 
volving a large horizontal distribu- 
tion, many market counselors have 
developed a skill and technique of 


great value to the manufacturers em- 
ploying them. Their usefulness to 
the machinery builder is confined 
largely to an analysis of the market 
for those products which are not too 
technical in character, have a broad 
geographical scope of possible distri- 
bution, and are new to the manufac- 
turer. They possess a distinct advan- 
tage in having had experience in other 
fields and in breadth of viewpoint. 
The manufacturer, in employing 
market counselors, cannot be too 
careful in their selection. Those who 
have had extensive sales experience, 
have wide resources, and are free from 
ulterior motives can be most valuable. 
Those who make a cursory study of 
the situation, with cheap and inexpe- 
rienced help, the weakness of which 
cannot be detected without expensive 
checking, can do an enormous damage 
to their clients, whose capital, time, 
and effort may be misspent, based 
upon the results of such an analysis. 


We are facing radically new condi- 
tions in industry due not only to a 
changing demand in the processes 
pursued in industrial plants caused by 
new and changed products manufac- 
tured, but for many other reasons. 
Focal points of demand are altering, 
many new faces appear, and changed 
responsibilities in personnel, and new 
and higher standards in plant opera- 
tions are being established affecting 
labor and production alike. We are 
on the threshold of a widening ex- 
panse after groping for years through 
the dark tunnel of depression, and 
intelligent progress can only come 
through study of a new set of facts. 
@ Is it not true that entirely too 
often, when a salesman is assigned to 
a new territory, the instructions from 
his sales manager run something like 
this: 

“Black, I want you to take over the 
five counties which Brown has been 
handling. There is some good busi- 
ness to be had there—lots of possibili- 
ties to reward hard work. Go over 
Brown’s customer lists, get him to in- 
troduce you to the important people, 
and cover the territory.” 

And so Black starts out and follows 
the beaten track—handicapped be- 
cause sales management has not pro- 
vided him with adequate market facts. 
Market analysis should be a vital part 
of distribution procedure and con- 
tinued without interruption as the 
guilding force to sales contacts and 
sales promotion activities. 
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THESE MEN 


@ |. Paper Mill Managers and 
Superintendents. 


CONTROL PURCHASES 
of Machinery, Equipment 
and Supplies for PAPER 
AND PULP MILLS 


@ 2. Laboratory men (Chemical 
Engineers and Chemists). 


@ 3. Mill Foremen and Heads of 
Mill Departments. 


@ 4. Mill Plant Engineers (power, 
electrical and mechanical). 


APER Industry’s coverage of 

these groups of operating execu- 
tives is greater than that of any two 
other papers in the field combined. 
This is because it is the one publi- 
cation devoted exclusively to the 
manufacturing end of Paper and 
Pulp. 

These readers of Paper Industry 
are now selecting, specifying and 
buying millions of dollars’ worth of 
new machinery, equipment and sup- 


stance, industry as a whole is requir- 
ing vastly greater quantities of paper 
for remanufacture, shipping, stor- 
ing and wrapping; for publishing, 
advertising, correspondence. books, 
catalogs and the like. 

Paper manufacturers are accord- 
ingly busier than since 1929. Many 
plants are operating at capacity. 
Single companies are planning and 
have placed contracts running into 
millions of dollars. 


Here, then, is an immediate mar- 
ket for your products. And, Paper 
Industry is the one publication that 


plies to meet the enormously in- 
creased demand for paper. For in- 


ean place your advertisements be- 
fore the “key” men in places where 
purchases are soon going to happen. 


Send for our A.B.C. statement and 
a copy of Paper Industry. 


THE PAPER 
INDUSTRY 


E. B. FRITZ, Publisher 


333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago Ny 
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You Ask— 


KEITH J. EVANS Answers 


Readers are invited to present their advertising and sales management 
problems which will be answered in this department, or direct, if requested 





Securing Information 
From the Field 


I have tried to get our salesmen to 
send in stories regarding successful 
installations for a house magazine and 
for our sales manual. We also ask 
them from time to time for informa- 
tion on market acceptance of our 
products in a certain line but we 
never can get enough information so 
that we can use it in our studies of 
market acceptance. Do you know of 
any advertising managers who have a 
good method for getting information 
of this kind? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 


Practically every advertising man- 
ager has this difficulty. Some of them 
solve it by turning the responsibility 
over to the sales manager who is in 
charge of the men and can command 
them to do his bidding. Other man- 
agers have turned the job over to out- 
side organizations, which is usually 
more conclusive, though it costs more. 


To qualify the question of cost, 
however, it should be said that a great 
many companies require a great deal 
of case history and general market re- 
porting from their salesmen, not re- 
alizing that this is taking a good deal 
of their time from active solicitation. 
So they pay even though they cannot 
measure it in direct “out of the pock- 
et” expense. 

One method that has proved rather 
simple and effective was put into 
practice recently by an Eastern firm. 
The advertising manager, with the 
cooperation of the sales manager, 
placed a certain man in each section 
of the country on what is termed 
their marketing committee. These 
men get advertising stories and mar- 
ket information as needed. The com- 
pany has an incentive plan under 
which the salesmen work and the 
proper return of all information 
gives these men credit for certain ad- 
ditional dollar volume on which they 
get a small pecentage. In this way 
the men are honored by being on the 
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research committee and also receive 
some small additional remuneration. 

If the sales department does not 
care to give the salesmen extra money 
for this work, the honor of being on 
the marketing committee will often 
serve the purpose. The salesman also 
knows that he alone in his section is 
responsible and will come through, 
whereas if it is a common task, he is 
more inclined to let the other fellow 
do it. 


Value of Working 
With Distributors 


Working with distributors, we find 
them becoming more demanding every 
day. As soon as we provide them with 
bulletins, they want catalogs, and as 
soon as they have catalogs they want 
letters with the postage paid on 
everything. How far do you believe 
it pays to go in doing the distribu- 
tor’s job for him? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 


*This is a problem that is never set- 
tled. The principal difficulty lies in 
the fact that even when you do pro- 
vide material for the jobber or distrib- 
utor he often does not use it to good 
advantage. On the other hand per- 
haps you might look at such a situa- 
tion from this standpoint: The dis- 
tributor is selling many lines. Your 
own only receives a small fraction of 
his attention. You have an adver- 
tising appropriation and want to get 
the most of it. You may spend your 
money independently and secure one 
hundred cents on the dollar in adver- 
tising value, but that is all. If you 
spend your money through your dis- 
tributor in featuring him and in the 
sale of your products, you secure 
much more than full value for your 
advertising. You secure executive in- 
terest and attention on the part of the 
distributor, and this results in a larger 
portion of time spent on your line 
by the distributor’s salesmen. 

So you see you get full value from 
your advertising plus the collateral 
value of the distributor’s interest and 


the salesmen’s time. Some manufac- 
turers believe this is almost as impor- 
tant as the advertising itself. In oth- 
er words, it may be worth twice as 
much to handle your advertising in 
connection with that of your distrib- 
utors than to handle the bulk of it 
independently and alone. After all, 
even in working with your distribu- 
tor, you are continually pushing the 
sale of your own product and it costs 
no more to cooperate. 

As to the details of just how much 
you are to pay and how much the 
distributor is to do, it cannot be de- 
termined in one short article because 
there are so many different arrange- 
ments. 


The Charm of 
the Close-Up 


We are submitting a number of 
photographs which have recently been 
taken and would like to have your 
criticism of them as we have some 
differences of opinion here at the 
ofice. I will not say whether I like 
them or not, but would like your un- 
biased comment. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER. 


The pictures you have taken are 
very good, clear, standard photo- 
graphs. They probably will prove 
quite satisfactory for many purposes. 
However, as advertising illustrations, 
we do not believe they have the flash 
and interest that might be developed. 
There is a definite appeal in the un- 
usual close-up from an unusual angle, 
or an unusual lighting effect. People 
do not care for the ordinary. Do it 
differently and they will look. 


Personalize 
Your Advertising 


Our advertising costs have been 
reasonably low, for, while we operate 
a number of plants throughout the 
country, all of the work is handled at 
one point. However, recently it seems 
that each plant requires special adver- 
tising. Each one wants something dif- 
ferent. This, of course, increases our 
cost per unit. Do you have any ex- 
perience in work of this kind? Can 
you tell me if | am wrong in wanting 
to work on a national basis, or is it 
going to become increasingly neces- 
sary to localize? 


ADVERTISING MANAGER. 


There is no doubt a good part of 
your advertising you can maintain on 
a national basis. On the other hand, 
quite a bit of your direct mail and 
sales promotion material can and 
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"Tl like this statement by W. H. Cordes, Advertising Manager of the 
American Steel & Wire Company, expressing his findings of the 
business paper as being more influential to sales effort through 
editorial endeavor rather than mass circulation.” 


“That practically correlates Allan Brown's (Bakelite) contention of 
the well edited paper and its related service to the advertiser. 


“And the National Association of Purchasing Agents’ evaluation: 
Editorial job—75 points; Circulation job—5 points; Business 
Methods—20 points.” 


“Apparently these conclusions on business publications by 
those who know are directly in line with FTEEL’s policy of 
—EDITORIAL EXCELLENCE p/us SANE DISTRIBUTION.” 
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should be localized. Each local plant 
likes to feel that it is the whole works 
in its own territory. This is not just 
a question of pride, but an attitude 
of this kind protects local business. 
In spite of the fact that big busi- 
ness is King, there is a definite senti- 
mental interest in the “buying at 
home” idea which you might just as 
well take advantage of and it prob- 
ably more than offsets the increased 
costs of localization. 

Many companies are not localizing 
in connection with different areas of 
the country but are personalizing 
their literature and letters by salesmen 
—bringing in the salesman’s signature 
and oftentimes his photograph so as 
to take full advantage of friendship 
and good will developed. The sales- 
men, of course, all like this type of 
advertising and cooperate with it 
much more effectively. 


Waste in Advertising 


We are always confronted with the 
attack that there is so much waste in 
advertising. One of our associates 
said the other day that be doubted if 
we get more than 10 per cent reader- 
ship of an average advertisement. 


Have you any statistics that would 

help give a clearer picture? 
ADVERTISING MANAGER. 

We do not have any figures on hand 
at the present time and doubt if any 
general figures could be given because 
there actually is such a wide range 
with regard to the number of adver- 
tisements that are actually noticed 
out of every thousand circulation. 
We do know this, however, that there 
are definite wastes in everything we 
do. 

We recently called with one of our 
salesmen in a certain Eastern territory 
and in making twelve calls in a day, 
three of the customers were out, in 
the case of four of them we had to 
wait from a half hour to three-quar- 
ters hour in each case before getting 
to see the buyer, and five of the 
customers we saw with reasonable 
promptness. 

This probably was somewhat below 
the average but it does indicate the 
unfortunate waste of time and money 
that seems to be necessary in our per- 
sonal selling work. There is undoubt- 
edly similar waste in advertising. 
However, the cost per advertising call 
is so low that even if we only had 








We have seen the Coal Industry 


BLACK DIAMOND 








amid Peace and Plenty, Strife and 
Strikes; we have witnessed the spank- 
ing Percheron delivery teams giving 
way to gleaming motor trucks; we 
have seen Coal Markets shift and ob- 
served the replacement of one coal 
with another; we marvel at the rise in 
demand for once despised sizes; we 
have watched the shifting tides of Coal 
Credit; we have noted the changes 
in preparation and marketing. . . . 

To commemorate our Half Century o 
service to the Coal Industry we will de- 
vote our Golden Anniversary issue, Dec. 
21, to the history and statistics, the bi- 
ographies and word portraits of men 
and situations that have influenced Coal, 
Its Production, Marketing, Distribution 
and Use during the past 50 years. The 
record of Performance in the past may 
help to clarify some of today's prob- 
lems. 

Needless to say all advertising in this 
issue will have unusual advertising value 
—Write for rates. We would like to 
tell you the field we cover and the way 
we cover it. 


THE BLACK DIAMOND 


Manhattan Bldg. Whitehall Building 
CHICAGO New York, N. Y. 
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from two per cent to five per cent 
interest and from one-quarter of one 
per cent to two per cent eventual 
orders, most advertising would prob- 
ably pay out. 

We too often, in a negative way, 
take for granted that our advertise- 
ments are not read. On the other 
hand the publisher can probably show 
you some little quarter-page keyed 
advertisement or a small news item 
telling a story of something interest- 
ing that polled 200 or 300 inquiries. 

We are continually being surprised 
by the amount of reading that is be- 
ing done today by those who are re- 
sponsible for better results on the pro- 
duction side of the business. 


Human Interest 
Primary 
Will you please review the at- 
tached series of advertisements and 
let us have your comment on them? 
ADVERTISING MANAGER. 


Space will not permit the reproduc- 
tion here, but they are typical of the 
ordinary, average, good business paper 
advertisement. If someone is inter- 
ested in your product at the moment, 
he will stop and read. The ninety 
per cent, however, that are not inter- 
ested probably will not stop and read. 
Human interest is so essential—so 
easy to include and yet so regularly 
omitted. 

The following is taken from a 
Bohn Aluminum and Brass Corpora- 
tion advertisement and covers the 
subject very well. 

“It’s That Certain Something. In 
every line of endeavor some people, 
some products, some names stand out 
above the others—they have that cer- 
tain something that ‘shoots’ them to 
stardom. Ann Sothern has it! School- 
boy Rowe has it! Discovery has it! 
And so have Bohnalite Cylinder 
Heads!” 


Marks Twenty-fifth Anniversary 


The silver anniversary number of the 
Mechanical Catalog, published by The 
American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, was issued last month with an em- 
bossed silver cover stamped in blue. 


New Oil and Gas Paper 


Western Business Papers, Inc., Los An- 
geles, publisher, Western Gas, in March 
will issue the first number of its new pub- 
lication, Oil & Gas Equipment News. 


George Slate Passes 

George Slate, vice-president and direc- 
tor, Simmons-Boardman Publishing Com- 
pany, New York, died Sept. 26, at the 
age of sixty-one years. He had been with 
the publishers for thirty-four years. 
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Distributors and 
Your Advertising 


@ The method sometimes used in the general 
merchandising field, of selling almost entirely 
on the strength of advertising portfolios which 
contain advance information on the season’s 
advertising program, would hardly succeed in 
the industrial field. The reason, of course, is 
that advertising alone is not sufficient to impress 
the sales and distribution organization. 

However, it is questionable if manufacturers 
selling to industry properly capitalize the ad- 
vertising they are doing, especially among their 
distributors. In all lines the distributor prefers 
to handle goods which are well-known to pres- 
ent and prospective users—which have customer 
acceptance, in other words. And even though 
the men handling the line may have been ad- 
vised in a general way that the goods are being 
advertised, details are constantly in order. 

Thus it should properly be part of the job of 
the advertising and sales promotion department 
of the manufacturer to keep the distributors 
fully advised of what is being done. A monthly 
bulletin on this subject, provided the campaign 
were sufficiently broad in scope, would not be 
overdoing the idea. And this information 
should be sent to salesmen of the distributors 
also, if their names are available. 

The manufacturer’s own salesmen, it goes 
without saying, should be constantly informed 
as to how and where the advertising is being 
done. Salesmen’s morale is often affected for 
the better by the knowledge that advertising 
in their behalf is going to the markets in which 
they are selling. And this is especially true if, 
as has often been the case during the depression 
period, their house is advertising while the com- 
petition is not. 

In this connection it is worth noting that 
some successful manufacturers are extending 
the use of advertising through to the produc- 
tion department. Men in the manufacturing 
divisions are often stimulated in a most effective 
way by the knowledge of what is being said 
about them and their products to the consumers 
and distributors. It gives them a feeling of 
being a part of the team, and of having a more 
important role to play than they may have 
suspected. Advertising managers who have 
addressed production groups have got a real 
kick out of seeing the reaction of the factory 
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men, for the latter, as a rule, are much less 
informed about the company’s advertising than 
they are assumed to be. Here, too, is a place to 
make advertising do double duty by improving 
organization morale. 


Cheap Money and 
Lower Finance Costs 


@ Money is cheap and plentiful at present, and 
the banks are seeking desirable loans. This is 
one of the reasons why the finance companies, 
led by General Motors Acceptance Corporation, 
are reducing their charges. Installment business 
will thus be made more attractive to the public, 
and increased sales of automobiles and other 
products usually sold on the deferred payment 
basis may reasonably be expected to follow. 

The interest which is being taken by manu- 
facturers in the use of this method of broaden- 
ing their markets may be still further increased 
if the reduced costs of installment financing are 
extended to the industrial field. There seems to 
be no reason why this should not be done. The 
Commercial Credit Company, a leader in both 
the general and the industrial finance field, has 
already announced that it will maintain its rates 
for automobile financing on a competitive basis. 
Thus it seems to be logical that the reduced 
charges applied to automobile and other general 
consumer sales should also be made applicable 
to financing of industrial paper. 

The use of the deferred payment plan of 
selling to industry was growing before the de- 
pression, and while capital goods sales were 
greatly reduced during that period, the method 
indicated was used in a number of fields with 
good results. Crane Co. was one of the leaders 
in developing a plan for the purchase of power 
plant and allied equipment on a deferred pay- 
ment basis, the principal to be paid out of sav- 
ings. This is not a novel idea, as automatic 
sprinkler systems, for example, have been paid 
for out of the savings in insurance premiums 
for years. 

The experience of manufacturers selling 
goods on deferred payments is that such a meth- 
od immediately broadens their market. The 
number of people who have cash to pay for 
automobiles, for instance, is very small com- 
pared with the total number who can buy pro- 
vided the payments are spread over a period. 
And since the service of finance companies is 
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paid for by the customer, as is entirely proper, 
the manufacturer gets his money and the cus- 
tomer gets immediate use of the equipment, to 
the advantage of both. 

While the availability of government money 
for industrial financing through the Federal 
Housing Administration will be a helpful fac- 
tor in the development of equipment business 
of this character, we must look to private finan- 
cing organizations for service over the long 
haul. With the demand for capital goods again 
strongly in evidence, the pace of industrial sell- 
ing can obviously be accelerated if all available 
methods of financing the business are called 
into action. 


What About 

Industrial Papers? 

@ The industrial advertising budget presented 
at the Pittsburgh convention of the N.I.A.A. 
suggested that industrial publications are get- 
ting less of the advertising dollar than for- 
merly. The comparison between 1929 and 1935 
budgets indicated that in the former year in- 
dustrial publications absorbed forty-six per cent 
of the appropriations, while in 1935 the figure 
was reduced to 30.6 per cent. 

This comparison is somewhat inaccurate, of 
course, because of the fact that appropriations 
are only now beginning to resume normal pro- 
portions. Furthermore, the large degree of 
obsolescence in catalogs which developed dur- 
ing the depression period has resulted in more 
than a normal amount of spending for catalog 
production. In addition, companies which 
have not been advertising, and which decide to 
resume on a limited scale, are usually inclined 
to use direct mail to a selected list of customers 
and former customers before stepping out with 
a broader program in the industrial press. 

However, it is true that industrial adver- 
tisers are somewhat more critical of the me- 
diums employed than they formerly were. They 
are inclined to use more space in the well- 
edited, well-managed publications, which know 
their markets and can provide real assistance 
to the advertiser in covering them, and less in 
the publications which cannot demonstrate a 
real reason for existence. The tendency toward 
a greater degree of discrimination in the selec- 
tion of industrial papers is well enough defined 
to be recognized, and in general it is a whole- 
sale sign. Industrial advertisers want to get 
full value for their promotion dollars. 

The industrial press is an indispensable fac- 
tor in successful advertising to industry, of 
course, and its good work in maintaining high 
editorial standards and effective coverage of in- 
dustrial markets during the difficult years of 
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the’ depression should be appreciated by adver- 
tisers. They may now be expected to broaden 
and improve their efforts to give manufacturers 
in the industrial field still further service from 
the standpoint of editorial content, format and 


coverage. 
Cooperative Campaigns 

Next Big Development 

@ While Paul S. Armstrong, general manager 
of the California Fruit Growers’ Exchange, has 
dedicated his life to making orange juice the 
national drink of America, and probably doesn’t 
know a gear from a flange, he has scored such 
an outstanding success in his chosen field that 
the principles on which he has operated may be 
studied with equal profit by both general and 
industrial advertisers. 

One of the marketing gems which has come 
out of Mr. Armstrong’s long experience is this: 

“Forget ‘inside’ competition and concentrate 
on ‘outside’ competition. Join with competi- 
tors within your industry as associates in a com- 
mon cause.” 

Speaking before the Western School for Com- 
mercial and Trade Executives, an institution 
created by broadminded Western business men 
for exchange of thought, Mr. Armstrong elab- 
orated on this idea: 

“The problem of creating a demand for any 
product can best be solved in an overwhelming 
number of instances by cooperative effort. To 
sell tires and gasoline, you must first sell cars. 
To create a demand for lumber and brick and 
plumbing, you must persuade people to build 
houses.” 

Not only does an industry profit from a 
dollar and cents viewpoint by joining hands to 
tell its common story to prospects, but it enjoys 
many by-products, Mr. Armstrong asserted. 

“Cooperative campaigns help those within 
the industry to forget their petty jealousies and 
appreciate their inter-dependence,” he pointed 
out. “It promotes standardization and raises 
grades and quality.” 

All of this is merely reiteration of what every- 
one knew a few years ago, but which has been 
largely forgotten in the havoc wrought during 
the last few years. It is a lesson which industry, 
as well as general marketing, should take to its 
bosom. 

Cooperative industrial campaigns were nu- 
merous a few years ago. As the durable indus- 
tries climb to something approximating their 
former place in the sun, it is not too much to 
expect that the advertising pages of business 
papers again carry messages from suppliers who 
have found a common ground on which to base 
their fight for sales. 
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MORE PROOF 


that Product Engineering GETS RESULTS 


from “Industry's Biggest Buyers” 


Traceable inquiries PLUS 


such as those received by The Dow 
Chemical Co. prove the “pulling 
power” of Product Engineering. But 
the readers are not just curious cou- 
pon clippers. Their response is moti- 
vated by sincere interest, and backed 
by authority to buy. For that reason, 
returns from Product Engineering 
advertisements are valuable leads 
that guide salesmen to selective 
prospects and often result in orders. 


Two more companies tell you of the results from advertising to “I 

dustry’s Biggest Buyers.”” These “biggest buyers” are design enginee 
and executives—the readers of Product Engineering. They specif 
parts, materials, and finishes for all types of products. Make sure you 
get your share of the results from advertising to them—put Produet 


Engineering on your “must” list of 1936. 
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THe Dow CHEMICAL COMPANY <bow> 
cams noomes® cowcnenca MIDLAND, MICHIGAN.U.S.A. — 
GRANGE CHES CFNEES April 10, 1935 


16 REPLY PLEASE REFER TO 


W. F. Stumpfig 


Product Engineering, 
McGraw-Hill Building, 
330 West 42nd Street, 
New York, New York. 


Attention: Mr. W. E. Kennedy, Manager 
Dear Mr. Kennedy: 


We have used space in "Product Engineering" 
for advertising our lightweight Dowmetal for four and 
one-half years with excellent results in the way of 
worth-while inquiries. Even now we are still obtaining 
a fair volume of inquiries despite the length of time 
we have appeared in your paper. We believe that the 
pulling power your publication has is, at least, partially 
due to the constructive editorial policy that you pursue. 
By this we mean the alertness of your editorial staff 
in reporting new developments in the way of materials 
and design. We have in mind particularly the two surveys 
that you made on trends in metal applications. 


We are sure that if this policy is continued, 
your paper will continue to be one of the leaders in its 
field. 

Yours very truly, 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 


F279: 


Advertising Managgr 
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PHILADELPHIA es GEAR WORKS. inc: 


MANUFACTURERS 


— i Indubtrial Gears Speed feducers 
Glectric Hoists 


330 W 420 STREET 


ERIE AVENVE ANO G STREET 


PHILADELPHIA. PA. 
June 21, 1935 


Mr. WwW. & Kemedy, 
Product Engineering, 
330 dest 42nd Street, 
New York City. 


Desr ir. Senmnedy: 


As a long time advertiser in Product Ingineering, I was of course, 
interested in the many letters you have received from other adver- 
tisers telling of the fine results which they have secured. Two 
or three times in the past several years we have run coupon adver- 
tisements in Product Engineering offering our Gear Book, a refer- 
ence on gear design for the engineer. Each time Product Engineer- 
ing has delivered what we considered a very satisfactory volume of 
direct inquiries. 


As you know, however, inquiries of this type are not the primary 
objective of our advertising in Product Engineering. Our purpose 
rather is to acquaint engineers with the broad scope of our facili- 
ties for cutting every type of ge-r so that no matter what the 
engineer is designing into his product, whether it be spiral bevels, 
herringbones, worms or any other type of gears, he will know that 
we can fill these requirements. Also, to establish firmly an inm- 
pression of the good service to be rendered by our speed reducers 
and motor reducers. 


The Chief Engineers, Chief Draftsmen and other engineering execu- 
tives who are the readers of Product Engineering are very important 
buyers of our products. For that reason we consistently advertise 
to them and feel that we are getting results. 


Yours very truly, 
Philadelphia R Works. 





President. 


cane awoneee PML AGEAR 
TERN UNION CODE 


Business-Building Results 


from advertising in Product Engi- 
neering are helping Philadelphia 
Gear Works sell more equipment. 
Your advertisements, too, will: 


], Establish the prestige and ad- 
vantages of your product. 


3. Sell the etherwise hard-to-reach 
engineering executives. 


3, Develop respect for the service 

your sales and engineering de- 
partments can render—‘Door-open- 
ing” results which pave the way for 
effective personal selling. 


4,, Search out new applications for 
your product. 








PRODUCT ENGINEERING 


A MeGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 330 WEST 42nd STREET, 


NEW YORK, N. 
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[CONTINUED FROM Pace 14] 


Who Cares? 


needs. And out of the successful co- 
operation of engineer and artist have 
sometimes Come improvements in ac- 
cessibility and convenience to the op- 
erator which had not been thought of 
by the builders working alone. 

In working with various machine 
tool builders, the chief objectives are, 
(1) to make the external design re- 
flect and express as far as possible the 
function of the machine; and (2) to 
devise some style of treatment that 
can be carried throughout all of that 
maker’s machines, and which will act 


NouST: Ua Ss 
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. » » during the breathing spell 


BAKERS ARE BUYING 


as a kind of trade mark, so that at a 
distance, even before the name can be 
read, the initiated will say “that is a 
Smith press.” 

In machine tool design it is obvious 
that no haphazard procedure on the 
part of the appearance artist will get 
by. Random sketches and pretty pic- 
tures are not the order of the day. 
Only through carefully planned pro- 
cedure can an intelligent job of styl- 
ing be done on industrial machinery. 
The details of the work may vary 
from job to job but the element of 
thoroughness cannot be left out. 

If the artistic treatment of machin- 
ery were merely a problem of con- 
cealment of motors and switches by 


} NEED STILL 


Equipment manufacturers are finding their sales going constantly up. 


Equipment and machinery are being purchased now that have been 


needed for 3 and 4 years. 


These are capital goods sales and according 


to those who are supposed to know, this is the most healthy sign of 


returning good times. 


Now that bakers know they can run their own businesses during the 
breathing spell, they are buying as they haven't for years. Now is the 
time for you te advertise and get your share of what they are spending. 
Because BAKERS’ HELPER is thoroughly read, it is a most effective 


medium of advertising for you. 


Your sales message in BAKERS’ 


HELPER will be read by bakers who have purchasing power. 
Only 9,118 bakers do 92.8% of the business, as shown by the Bureau 


of Census. 


Your message in BAKERS’ HELPER will reach the key 


men controlling this big bulk of the business, men worthy of your 


selling efforts. 


Shall we send you a copy of “Baking Industry Facts and Figures?” 


© BakersHeELper 4) 


'} MAGAZINE ¥ BAKERY PRACTICE -y MANAGEMENT 
SERVING BAKERS ALMOST 50 YEARS 


330 South Wells Street 
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juggling the elements involved, then 
the builder’s own engineers probably 
would be able to turn the trick. But 
the job is much more than that. The 
designer has spent his life carefully 
judging the balance of elements, mak- 
ing one part fit more logically into 
another, giving the proper direction 
and transition to unrelated shapes. It 
is his particular specialty and it is 
hardly to be expected that a man 
whose training has been exclusively 
mechanical would be able to accom- 
plish the same results. 

The recent Machine Tool Exposi- 
tion in Cleveland, besides being a reve- 
lation in its magnitude and scope, 
brought forth very clearly the ten- 
dency towards better appearance in 
machinery. Although only two or 
three of the exhibitors had employed 
the services of outside designers (the 
first heavy-duty machine completely 
for appearance came on the market 
only a year ago) there was a marked 
simplification of surfaces. Bumps and 
excrescences had been smoothed out, 
motors and pumps had been enclosed, 
more attention had been paid to the 
cleanness and finish of castings. It 
was plainly evident that the builders 
of America’s “mechanical brains” 
were taking greater pride in their off- 
springs’ dress as well as their physique. 

If I dare hazard a prophecy, this 
“slight tendency” will have become a 
major epidemic by the time the next 
machinery show takes place two or 
three years hence, and strictly because 
of its contribution to the success of 
the marketing program. 


Gardner Joins Keystone; 
Arthur Nelson Promoted 

Walter H. Gardner, recently resigned 
from Caterpillar Tractor Company, has 
been appointed general sales manager of 
Keystone Steel & Wire Company, Peoria, 
Ill. Arthur A. Nelson, who has been 
with Keystone for many years, has been 
promoted to assistant general sales man- 
ager. 


Fabreeka Appoints Federated 


Fabreeka Products Company, Inc., Bos- 
ton, maker of belting for transmission and 
conveying, has appointed The Federated 
Sales Service to handle its advertising. A 
campaign in industrial papers is planned 
for the near future. 


A. G. A. Plans Drive 


The American Gas Association, follow- 
ing its convention in Chicago, is making 
plans for a three-year advertising cam- 
paign to increase industrial consumption 
of gas, the appropriation to be obtained 
by a four-cent contribution for each me- 
ter installation the members have at pres- 
ent. 
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Subscription 
Renewals 


93” 


| preaetiens interest is the advertiser’s key 
to publication value. Find the mag- 
azine on which the reader depends and you 
have found your best advertising medium. 
“Industrial and Engineering Chemistry” 
shows a phenomenal reader following—no 
arrears, no premiums, and no high-pressure 
subscription men are behind that 93% 
renewal. 


NTIRE credit for this remarkable 

reader interest goes to the editorial 
staff. These men have made the magazine 
a working necessity for the men who must 
keep pace with the swift changes of the 
chemical process industries. 


HERE isn’t room here to explain the 

editorial program. We would like to 
tell you about it. Write or call our near- 
est office. 


Industrial and Engineering Chemistry 


330 West 42nd Street. 706 Strauss Bldg., 580 Market Street, 
New York City Chicago, Ill. San Francisco, Cal. 
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[CONTINUED FROM Pace 15] 


Increasing Sales 


label is printed on as an integral part 
not to be torn away. A bright green 
and black background brings out the 
white label effectively. The size and 
length of the items contained is mul- 
tigraphed. 

Another feature designed to aid in 
selling the new “25” line is a coun- 
ter display in five colors. This dis- 
play has steps where sample boxes 


may be shown; at the bottom is an 
accurate “size chart” for determining 
the length and diameter of screws 
and cotters and the I.D. of nuts. 
Thus any desired part may be matched 
with a minimum of trouble. 

In contacting the jobbing trade, the 
Lamson & Sessions Company sent 
out four direct mail pieces, followed 
by a twelve page catalog of the 
Lamson “25” line. The first three 
pieces were made up of strictly pres- 
tige copy. The first outlined in brief 
the history and reputation of the com- 





Excerpt from an 

address delivered be- 

fore N.LA.A Conference 

Pittsburgh Ralph Leavenworth 

Gen'l Adv Mer Westinghouse 
Elect. & Mfg. Co 


THE NATIONAL PROVIS- 
IONER has proved its ability to 
sell itself and its editorial con- 
tent to its readers and gain the 
industry it 
serves. 87.66% renewals for the 
first half of 1935 tells the story! 


acceptance of the 


It gives adequate coverage of 


the 2,216 manufacturing plants 
in the Meat Packing Field with 
its A.B.C 7,324 


(as of June 30, 1935) 


circulation of 


The field 
NATIONAL 


is alert, active and 


covered by THE 
PROVISIONER 
responsive. 
Meat packer payrolls are 9.7% 
above average for all industries; 


employment 1.6% above average! 


THE 
« Ppp 


w7 S 


LOSL S. Broadwas, Los Angeles 





INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISERS 


recognize the value of 


ATIONAL 


SU 1TS aio 


Meat Packing and Allied Industries 
DEARBORN 


audited circulationse 


THE NATIONAL PROVIS- 
IONER is the only publication 
in the Meat Packing Field that 
is a member of the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations or any 
other audit group, and has 
been on an A.B.C. basis for 


more than 10 years! 


THE NATIONAL 
IONER has 
Packing and 


PROVIS- 
Meat 
Industries 

than 46 


thorough experience 


served the 
Allied 
exclusively for more 
years, has 
in meeting the needs and solving 
the prob!ems of the field. 


It has a balanced editorial con- 
tent, presenting articles of in- 
managing and 
operating and pro- 

It gives a satura- 


terest to sales 
executives, 

duction men. 
tion of the executives respons- 


ible for purchases. 


Use THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER to carry 
your advertising message 
to the Meat Packing Field! 


STREET, CHICAGO 





300 Madison Ave., New York 


pany and its products, with a map of 
the United States indicating the fast 
service available from its five plants 
at Cleveland, Kent, Chicago and Bir- 
mingham. 

The second piece featured the bene- 
fits of heat treating and the com- 
pany’s rigid manufacturing methods. 
The folder contained several illustra- 
tions of production units in opera- 
tion. 

The third piece tied up service and 
quality, emphasizing the company’s 
ability to furnish the best in automo- 
tive parts with immediate delivery. 

The three preliminary pieces were 
followed by a big announcement of 
the company’s new offer to jobbers. 
This carried illustrations and descrip- 
tion of the packages, cabinets, coun- 
ter display and the benefits to be de- 
rived from stocking and selling the 
new Lamson “25” line. All mail- 
ing pieces were presented with an at- 
tention-arousing flap over the outside 
cover. The company’s catalog cli- 
maxed the direct mail campaign. 


@ At about the same time the an- 
nouncement went out by mail, a four 
page insert announcement was used in 
Jobber Topics giving the company a 
double contact with the jobbing 
field. Both direct mail and magazine 
copy played up a new heat-treated 
cap screw with a longer thread which 
the company had just put out. This 
screw may be used in places requir- 
ing a varying range of lengths, and 
becomes an addition to the automotive 
line. 

Reception from the start has been 
exceptional. Even before the formal 
announcement, orders started pour- 
ing in; this, despite the fact that 
prices had not been issued, nor the 
merchandising story told. The new- 
ly added jobbing line is expected to 
step up production considerably. 

Lamson & Sessions advertising is 
handled by the industrial advertising 
agency of John C. Stephan, Cleve- 
land. 


Publishes Results 
Of Design Contest 


Results of the recent Electrical Manu- 
facturing product design contest were 
published in the October issue of that 
publication. Papers of the five prize win- 
ners were featured in the issue, along with 
a supporting editorial presentation wholly 
on the subjects of design and product de- 
velopment, stressing their importance in 
facilitating the return of volume markets 
developed around new or redesigned 
products. 
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NOW..----- 


when your prospects are planning to buy 


-eee USE TIMELY ADVERTISING 


in the annual statistical and review number 


°F ELECTRICAL WORLD 


... ACTIVITY in the electrical industry is 
definitely on the upswing. The facts prove that 
there must be accelerated buying in 1936. As a 
result, the facts, figures and forecasts that appear 
in the Annual Statistical and Review Number of 
ELECTRICAL WORLD —always of vital in- 
terest to the more than 13,000 Electrical World 
readers, key buyers in the electrical industry — 
take on added significance this year. 


This vital data will be kept, analyzed, referred 
to, time and again—thereby offering extra reader 
interest. Your sales story in the advertising pages 
of this important issue will capitalize on this 
extra readership by informing key buyers of your 
new product developments, by making many re- 
peat “calls,” by creating interest in your products 
and making it easier for your salesmen to SELL 
AT A TIME WHEN PROSPECTS ARE 


PLANNING TO BUY. 
Make your plans NOW for increased sales and 
profits in 1936— get off to a good start by re- 


serving space in the Annual Statistical and 
Review Issue of ELECTRICAL WORLD. 


ELECTRICAL WORLD 
A McGraw-Hill Publication 
330 West 42nd Street, New, York, N. Y. 
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Read by brewery 
executives, master 
brewers, brewery 
architects and engi- 
neers—wherever beer 
is brewed. 


Now in its 60th year. 





During the first ten months of 1935, an 
average of 155 firms have used advertis- 
ing space each issue of Brewers Journal- 
Western Brewer, which is more than the 
combined number using space in the next 
two publications in the field. There IS a 
reason. —_ 


Ask for a recent issue and draw your own 
conclusions. 


431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


DO YOU KNOW 
What 
TRADE PAPERS 
LABOR PAPERS 
CHURCH PAPERS 
FARM MAGAZINES 
MEDICAL JOURNALS 
POPULAR MAGAZINES 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
JOURNALS OF ALL SORTS 


are saying about you, your 
company, your products, your 
competitors, their products? 


We can tell you. 
because 
We Clip Magazines— 


some 2,000 of them in all these 
fields—promptly, carefully and 
intelligently— 


and we are the only bureau in 
America that does. 


Clipping Bureau of the 


AMERICAN TRADE PRESS | 
435 W. 23d St. New York City | 
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Effective 
Distribution 


line. There are so many ways to check 
up a man’s ability and other qualifi- 
cations that we often do not even ask 
for references. 


8. Another important factor is the 
length of time that your applicant has 
represented his present list of manu- 
facturers. The sales of some very fine 
lines have been seriously hindered if 
not killed by too many changes in 
representatives. If your applicant has 
the reputation of changing lines fre- 
quently, look out for him, as buyers 
do not care to bother with such sales- 
men. 

There are several other factors that 
lack of space does not permit discuss- 
ing in detail. Some of these are, per- 
sonal appearance and habits, the num- 
ber of years your applicant has been 
operating as a manufacturers’ agent, 
and what his average earnings have 
been over a period of years. All of 
these are important, and, as Andy 
Brown says, “check and double check” 
if you would be successful in the selec- 
tion of your manufacturers’ agents. 
If you will satisfy yourself as regards 
the factors outlined you will have at 
least a seventy-five per cent better 
average in your selections. 

When, through careful selection, 
you have secured a good manufactur- 
ers’ agent, you will find that while 
he has ideas of his own that bring 
results and enable him to hold ac- 
counts ten, fifteen, yes, twenty years 
and more, he is still amenable to sug- 
gestions as to the best way to sell your 
products. He is eager for frequent let- 
ters of information and inspiration. 
But you must realize that he is an 
experienced man who has had to rely 
on his own backbone and initiative 
and that much of the piffle fed to the 
average salaried sales force will leave 
him strangely unmoved. He wants 
facts and figures that will save his 
time and increase his sales. He wants 
honest cooperation with all the cards 
on the table. And while it is true that 
he “owns” your customers as much as 
you do, he is no more desirous of 
changing to one of your competitors 
than you are to change representa- 
tives. He is spending his own money 
to build a group of customers for your 


goods and he is not eager to spend as 
much again to build a second time. 
It is exceedingly difficult for a com- 
peting manufacturer to persuade your 
manufacturers’ agent to leave you if 
the treatment accorded him, the co- 
operation extended, and his earnings 
are satisfactory. 

A good manufacturers’ agent thinks 
and talks in terms of “my factory.” 
He considers, and rightly so, that he 
is a part of your company and expects 
to be treated as such. And when, after 
months and years of hard work, he 
has built a good trade on your line in 
his territory, don’t take it away from 
him because he is making too much 
money and substitute a salaried sales- 
man to cut costs. If you do you will 
be laying up trouble for yourself. 

If you go at it right, study the nec- 
essary factors and requirements, you 
can build a sales force of manufac- 
turers’ agents that will make a record 
of which you can boast. 


[CONTINUED FROM Pace 24] 


Business Recovery 


pioneers to open up new country, are 
not the only causes of demands for 
goods. It is estimated that the physi- 
cal equipment of industry and busi- 
ness—buildings, railroads, factories, all 
machinery, and the like—must be 
completely replaced once every twenty 
years. A large percentage of the nor- 
mal replacements of the last six years 
are now waiting to be made, and the 
normal demands for replacement in 
the present industries will be supple- 
mented by the demands of entirely 
new industries. Air conditioning is 
already giving promise of becoming a 
new major industry, television is in 
the offing, and man’s ingenuity and 
desires will bring forth undreamed of 
others. 

Only industry has the potential 
strength to revive the country. As 
large as a 4.8 billion dollar budget for 
WPA pump priming projects is, it is 
but a drop in the bucket compared to 
the expenditures of business in a nor- 
mal year. This must eventually be 
realized, and the tendency toward 
curbing business cease. Then, if not 
before in spite of interference, busi- 
ness buying will rise to its normal 
height. The durable goods industries 
which depend upon this market will 
re-hire millions of employees, and the 
self-sustaining processes of American 
industry will again be in operation. 
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Each line on the chart above connects a product adver- 
tised through Russell T. Gray, Inc., at some time during 
the past 18 years with an industrial market in which that 
product was promoted. It was impossible to show on 
one chart a complete presentation of all the industrial 
advertising done by this organization, but this tangled 
network suggests the thorough coverage, both of products 
and markets, which has resulted from a steadily main- 
tained policy of industrial specialization. 


What WE can 
Offer to Some 
Manufacturer of 


ONVEYING 





<- 
EQUIPMENT 


kinds of experience, all of which are invaluable to 
any company with a good line of conveying equip- 
ment. We are ready to put this experience at the disposal 


Tiina is no substitute for experience. We have three 


of some one company in that class. 


1—The basic experience needed by an agency handling 
a conveying equipment account is technical and industrial 
training. Our principals are engineers, by education and 
practice. They know the background of designing and 
applying all types of industrial conveying equipment. 


2—tThe biggest single factor in a successful campaign 
to sell conveyors is broad experience in industrial market- 
ing. We've drawn a picture of our experience at the left 
—the kind of a picture an engineer draws. It includes a 
lot of specific work on material handling systems, electric 
trucks and tractors, portable conveyors, tiering machines, 
electric cranes and monorail systems. But in addition, 
and equally important, it includes many years’ work with 
basic equipment in the industries which form important 
markets for conveyors. For example, familiarity with 
complete foundry layouts, cupola and electric furnace in- 
stallations, sand handling systems, etc., is essential to the 
most intelligent promotion of conveying systems for 
foundry use. Similarly, a knowledge of drying, baking, 
spray painting, packaging, and a score of other processes 
is a prerequisite to talking about the application of con- 
veying systems in connection with such processes. 


3—To round out this experience, we have a complete 
advertising organization with specialists in industrial art, 
publicity, media, typography, direct mail, and all the other 
needed accessories of a carefully designed merchandising 
and advertising campaign. 


If you sell conveying equipment, we would like to show 
you in more detail how our experience can be hitched 
up to yours to produce maximum sales. 


RUSSELL T. GRAY, Inc. 


INDUSTRIAL 


Non 
OF ADVERTISING 


Telephone—Central 7750 


205 W. WACKER DRIVE 
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THE 1936 
ANNUAL 
WAREHOUSE 
DIRECTORY 
ISSUE 


of Distribution and Warehous- 
ing is now being compiled . . . 
This issue presents an excellent 
opportunity to start your 1936 
advertising campaign to this 
major field in one publication 
that blankets an industry .. . 
100% larger circulation this 
year with no increase in adver- 
tising rates . . . Make reserva- 
tions now. (Published in Jan- 
uary—forms close Dec. 9th.) 


° 
DISTRIBUTION & WAREHOUSING 


(Now in its 33rd year of publication) 


The Business Paper of the Warehouse 
Industry 


249 West 39th St. 
New York, N. Y. 

















Double 


the number of articles on air 
conditioning as the total in any 
other publication have been 
published in HEATING & 
VENTILATING since its first 
article ‘way back in 1904. 


Is that leadership? Adver- 
tisers of air conditioning units 
and unit parts seem to think so. 
An increasing number are se- 
lecting HEATING & VENTI- 
LATING as THE medium to 


reach the important buyers. 


Write, for rates and market 
analyses. 
HEATING & VENTILATING 
140-148 Lafayette St. New York 











Finds Practical Use for 
"Industrial Marketing” 


To the Editor: Just a short note to 
congratulate you on the October INbus- 
TRIAL MARKETING. It went home under 
my arm last night with a very popular 
national weekly, and perhaps the best 
tribute I can give you is that I didn't read 
any popular fiction 

To make a more positive statement, | 
found your report of the N.I.A.A. con- 
ference not only remarkably complete, 
but very nicely balanced. 

This morning I am going to quote two 
or three of your paragraphs in a short 
brief that may have a very definite influ- 
ence on some of our company’s important 
decisions. It’s this kind of thing that 
makes a magazine really worth while, and 
finding it so, it gives me pleasure to tell 
you and encourage you in the good work 
being done by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 

Stuart G. PHILLIPs, 
Advertising Manager 
The Dole Valve Company, 
Chicago. 
VY 


Expresses Views 
On Business Status 


To the Editor: It is hardly necessary, 
I believe, to bring your attention to the 
lift in the market which occurred imme- 
diately following President Roosevelt's 
assertion that business would be let alone 
for awhile. This lift was also accentuated 
by the remarkable response in the ma- 
chine tool line to the exhibit in Cleveland 
As a matter of fact, the culmination of 
the NRA resulted almost immediately in 
a general uplift, and this has been gain- 
ing momentum all of the time by addi- 
tional encouraging reports. 

There is of course, however, still hang- 
ing over the head of industry, the enor- 
mous taxes that will be necessary in the 
future to refund the amounts being ex- 
pended on public works and for other 
purposes, but this does not seem to deter 
industry at the present time. Everything 
looks extremely encouraging as far as pro- 
duction lines are concerned, and even the 
heavier tools are moving in connection 
with heavy metal industry, such as ship- 
building, rolling mills, etc 

More recent comments in the papers 
have to do with President Roosevelt's re- 
mark concerning the speed with which in- 
dustry should absorb workers still on the 
government rolls. This, very frankly, 
comes back to the ability of the worker 
himself, for certainly in the machinist 
trade, and in metal working lines gener- 
ally, we doubt if there are very many men 
left unemployed. It is difficult for most 
of the machine tool builders to obtain 


competent first class machinists and good 
hands who will assist him in present day 
production requirement. There may still 
be, as you can appreciate, some unem- 
ployment in the building trades, but, any 
encouragement along this line toward fu- 
ture building in the nature of lower rates 
of wages, which would be reflected in 
lower cost of building, or some encourage- 
ment other than the exorbitant conditions 
and interest asked for by the Federal 
Housing Administration would probably 
assist even there. 

Business is going ahead in an encour- 
aging manner, but I cannot help feeling 
that it has a “nervous hand” on the “rip- 
cord” that would let the buoyancy out of 
the whole structure at the first hint of any 
further obstruction from Washington 

One more thought; if the Government 
would encourage the learning of trades 
by some of the unskilled labor that it is 
supporting on its present project, we 
would have a larger body of skilled men 
in various lines on which to draw when 
the pressure comes, as it has right now in 
the machinery line. 

SALES MANAGER. 


vvy 
Finds Publishers Lack 
Market Survey Material 


To the Editor: After reading adver- 
tising in INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, I won- 
der if the advertisers really want busi- 
ness. If industrial organizations do not 
handle their business possibilities in a 
more wide-awake manner, their advertis- 
ing would be wasted. 

I am amazed at the lack of knowledge 
of their field that some business papers 
indicate by their lack of aggressiveness 

Two months ago, when I became ad- 
vertising manager of a leading industrial 
organization (rated three-quarters of a 
million) with a management that is mod- 
ern and progressive, I looked to business 
press publishers for data that would be 
beneficial to us in developing merchan- 
dising programs that would be of real 
value. Our annual appropriation is about 
$50,000. 

Due to my past experience, while em- 
ployed in industrial advertising from 
1926-31, I had considerable faith in the 
judgment of many publishers with whom 
I came in contact. Editors, particularly, 
had been fountains of valuable and help- 
ful data. 

Imagine my reaction when I sent a let- 
ter to 220 publishers, leaving myself wide 
open for solicitation, that to date (eight 
weeks later) only thirty replies have been 
received. 

We were not looking for free consult- 
ing service—only an opportunity to study 
new fields for the marketing of our prod- 
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ELECTRICAL 
MANUFACTURING 


-.- edited exolusively 
for those engaged in 
the design, engineer- 
ing, fabrication and 
rebuilding of elec- 
trically energized 
products 


Girculation 9800 monthly 


ELECTRICAL 
MANUFACTURING 


GAGE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 232 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Publishers to the Electrical Industry Since 1892 
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The 1936 Annual 


AANUARY 


ILLUSTRATED 


Review Number 


will cover the mechanical 
progress and general ac- 
complishments of the 
non-metallic mineral in- 
dustries. It is described 


in a glistening brochure. 
Ask for a copy of it! 


Rock Products 


With ehh is 
tre operat od 


Founded 


CEMENT#News EWS ‘8 
330 S. Wells St., Chicago 


SAND, GRAVEL, STONE, CEMENT, LIME, ETC. 





Advertiser: 
ind did you know that Hide 
snd Leather has more paid A.B.C. 
rculation among shoe and leather 
manufacture srs than any other pub 
ation in the field? 


Agency Executive: 
That's old stuff! But, did you 
know that it showed a 24% in 
ease in advertising volume for 
e 8 months of 1935 over 1934, 
while the 2d paper showed a loss 
f 5%, and the third a loss of 
3%? That in each subscribing 
hoe factory and tannery a high 
of people read each copy 
ss proved by surveys? And, that 
t carries more dollar volume than 
sny similar paper in the field? 


Hl DE ad 
LEATHER - 


wie SHOE FACTORY 
300 W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 


number 

















ucts. The brief description of our line 
included in our letter gave an insight into 
our products, some of them are applica- 
ble to any or all industries, and our in- 
quiry was as to whether they had any ap- 
plication in the fields served by the papers 
addressed. 

Having just placed a November sched- 
ule in fifteen papers—small space, to be 
sure—we felt justified in our request. We 
probably would be in more papers with 
our seasonal campaign, started late, if a 
few publishers were on their toes. 

Being in a country town, 100 miles 
from Chicago, may affect the personal 
call, but three cents would bring a rate 
card and circulation statement for our 
perusal. I have never refused to see a 
publisher's representative, and my reac- 
tion is very caustic. 

Our 1936 budget will consist of a ma- 
terially increased direct mail schedule. Do 
you blame us? I welcome criticism and 
comments. 

ADVERTISING AND INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS DIRECTOR 
- aw 


Wants Binder for 
"Industrial Marketing" 
To the Editor: Will you please ad- 


vise whether you have binders for your 
magazine, INDUSTRIAL MARKETING? 

We value this magazine to such an ex- 
tent that we do not want them to become 
torn in any way 

C. W. McDanlieL, 

General Sales Manager. 

Fostoria Pressed Steel Corporation, 
Fostoria, O. 

(Epiror’s Note: Binders to hold 
twelve issues are available at $3.00 each.) 

vy? 


Finds Information Not 
Available Elsewhere 


To the Editor: I wish to compliment 
you on the editorial makeup of INDus- 
TRIAL MARKETING as providing some very 
useful information which did not seem to 
be available elsewhere. I know that my 
opinion is also held by at least two or 
three other Detroit industrial advertisers 
who are familiar with the publication 

J. H. AsHBuRNE Jr., 
Advertising Manager 
Buhl Stamping Company, 
Detroit 
— ww 


Likes Convention Report 


To the Editor: I certainly wish to 
compliment you on the October INDus- 
TRIAL MarRKeETING, and I know this let- 
ter is only one of a number you will or 
have received from various N.IA.A. 
members and officials. You certainly have 
done a remarkable job for the associa- 
tion, and I hope for yourself, because 
such cooperation usually brings forth its 
own reward. I know we are boosters for 
your publication in this ofice and recom- 
mend it at every opportunity. 

D. Ciinton Grove, 
Advertising Manager 
Blaw-Knox Company, 

Pittsburgh, Pa 
vvey’? 


Wants Division Sales 
Managers to Read It 


To the Editor: We have been so 
deeply impressed with Bernard Lester's 
article on “The Changing Technique in 
Equipment Selling,” in your September 


issue, that we should like to send reprints 
of it to each of our six division sales 
managers. Please send us six copies for 
this purpose. 
ANTHONY ANABLE, 
Advertising Manager, 
The Dorr Company, 
New York. 
- wo 
We Hope So 


To the Editor: I want to take this 
opportunity to congratulate you on the 
way you covered the N.I.A.A. conference. 
I feel certain that the publicity given the 
organization will surely create interest 
among industrial advertisers and enable 
us to get a lot of new members. 

A. O. Witt, 
Manager Sales Promotion, Schramm, Inc., 
West Chester, Pa. 
a 


Finds Contents Valuable 


To the Editor: I have read the Octo- 
ber INDUSTRIAL MARKETING from one 
end to the other and have lifted some 
valuable information from it. 

MartTIN H. KIpper, 
Advertising Director. 
The American Foundry Equipment Com- 
pany, Mishawaka, Ind. 


Editors Find Government 
Loans to Industry Inadequate 

A committee of the Associated Business 
Papers, Inc., and the National Conference 
of Business Paper Editors, has released a 
study, entitled “What About Direct Loans 
to Industry?” 

The study shows that hesitancy to ap- 
ply for government loans traces to fear 
of red tape; reluctance to borrow; lack of 
knowledge; fear of possible government 
interference in management; animosity to- 
ward government measures to finance 
business, and hesitancy to expand opera- 
tions in the face of an uncertain future. 

Factors held important in turning down 
loans include insufficient security; unsound 
competitive situations; questionable man- 
agement; unwillingness of management to 
reduce excessive disbursements of funds; 
poor accounting methods, and lack of 
proper presentation to the loaning agen- 
cies 

This study is available at fifty cents per 
copy through The Associated Business 
Papers, Inc., New York. 


"Black Diamond" Nears 
Fiftieth Anniversary 


The Black Diamond is approaching its 
fiftieth year of service to the retail coal 
field and will celebrate the occasion with 
a golden anniversary issue on Dec. 21. 

Although a trade paper, the publication 
recently staged The Modern Coal Heat- 
ing Exposition for the Chicago public 
which was attended by nearly 60,000 per- 
sons. Coal and coke producers, distribu- 
tors, dealers and stoker manufacturers ex- 
hibited their products and expounded the 
merits of solid fuel for residential and 
commercial heating. One large dealer or- 
ganization is reported to have added over 
2,000 new customers to its list as a result 
of the show. 


Offers Machinery Booklet 

The U. S. Department of Commerce 
has published a trade booklet, “Industrial 
Machinery in Principal Foreign Coun- 
tries.” 
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TEINS TO SAY Yer." 
aezeN=R TO SAY “Yo-™ 


= what Business Week’s 90,000 readers mean to you. 


Every one of them can O. K. the purchase of your equipment if he 
wants it. 


He has a responsible position with a worthwhile company and an 
above-average list of business needs. 


He can also spoil the sale of your equipment—if he doesn’t want it. 
For he’s the influential executive, the dotted-line signer to whom all 
requisitions ultimately go for approval. 


Remember, from 9 A. M. to 5 P. M., he is assisting his various depart- 
ment heads in making buying decisions. Often he'is the man your 
salesmen are unable to see. 


Any advertising campaign to business or industry will produce more 
orders, if it is ‘‘buttoned-up’”’ by the addition of Business Week. 


For Business Week delivers more — and more interested — executive 
readers per advertising dollar than any other publication. 


BUSINESS WEEK 


The Executive's [He Business Paper 
330 WEST 42nd ST. [i NEW YORK CITY 
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MILL SUPPLIES’ Directory Issue is 
the recognized buying guide for 
the mill supply industry. 


Distribution is 6,000—reaching all 
important mill supply houses and 
other types of distributors with 
industrial departments. 


Directory advertising will keep 
your product before mill supply 
executives and salesmen—the men 
who buy and sell—a full year, for 
the Directory is kept on file and 
used constantly. 

. 


Forms close the latter part of this 
month. Be sure to use this means 
of keeping your line constantly be- 
fore all distributors! 


Write for booklet, "Perfect. Tim- 
ing,” for complete details on the 
Directory. 


e MILL SUPPLIES @e 
The only magazine published for 
industrial distributors 
330 West 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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News 


What local chapters of the National Industrial 
Advertisers Association are doing and thinking about 





Urges Showmanship in 
Industrial Advertising 


H. W. Alexander, general sales 
manager, American Type Founders 
Sales Corporation, addressed the Tech- 
nical Publicity Association, New 
York, last month on “Showmanship 
in Industrial Advertising.” 

Mr. Alexander asserted that show- 
manship can be applied with dignity 
to the sale of capital goods. “The 
durable goods industry,” he said, “is 
too serious. There is too much engi- 
neering and too little sales and adver- 
tising instinct. There is too much 
steel and bulk thinking. It is too 
walled in, too inbred, and too cau- 
tious. 

“Why not apply some of the sell- 
ing methods of consumer marketing 
to industrial or capital goods? I would 
say that eighty per cent of selling is 
fundamentally the same in both 
classes of business. 

“Capital goods and things inani- 
mate are painted gray. Why not paint 
them some brilliant color? You can 
put dynamic symmetry into automo- 
biles—Chrysler did it. It is a part 
of showmanship, part of the eye ap- 
peal. Put it into lathes.” 


Gundlach Tells E.A.A. of 
New Trends in Advertising 


The public’s critical attitude toward 
advertising calls for the use of simpler 
messages, less expense and illustrations, 
and an abandonment of the attempt to 
be clever with copy, E. T. Gundlach, 
head of the Gundlach Advertising 
Company, Chicago, told the Engi- 
neering Advertisers’ Association last 
month. Mr. Gundlach cautioned that 
the government’s determination to 
clean up advertising copy would be 
carried into the industrial field to 
eliminate trade puffing and unfair 
trade tactics with special reference to 
the use of superlatives in copy. 

In advertising new products, he sug- 
gested, advertisers should talk about 
their value in effecting increased pro- 
duction, better quality, and lower 
costs. After these points have been 
driven home, then it is time to talk 
about the quality of the product be- 
ing advertised. He advocated direct- 
action copy for new products, but 
placed a high value on indirect action 


copy on a standard line because of its 
broader effect. In measuring results 
from advertising by the number of 
direct inquiries received, he asserted, 
the advertiser must bear in mind that 
the proposition should be sufficiently 
worthy to get enough inquiries on 
which to base deductions, and then 
only after the value of publicity has 
been given its due credit. 

The meeting listened also to a re- 
port of the N.I.A.A. Pittsburgh con- 
ference presented by G. D. Crain, Jr., 
publisher, InpusTRIAL MARKETING. 

Wm. D. Murphy, advertising man- 
ager, The Sloan Valve Company, has 
been elected vice-president of the or- 
ganization by the board of directors, 
and Milo E. Smith, advertising man- 
ager, Chicago Bridge & Iron Works, a 
director. Ralph E. Williams, advertis- 
ing manager, B. F. Gump Company, 
has been appointed chairman of the 
finance committee, and Claude B. Rie- 
mersma, Crane Co., publicity chair- 
man. 


Wensley to Address 
Pittsburgh Chapter 


Roger L. Wensley, president, G. M. 
Basford Company, New York agency, 
will address the Industrial Advertising 
Council, Pittsburgh, on Nov. 7. 

W. W. Pique, Gulf Publishing Com- 
pany, talked before the group at its 
October meeting, having for his sub- 
ject, ““Waste in Advertising.” He out- 
lined the advantages of intelligent co- 
operation between the buyer and seller 
of advertising space. 

Two new active members have been 
added: J. A. Cullison, advertising man- 
ager, National Fireproofing Company, 
and Fred Pennington, Westinghouse 
Air Brake Company, Wilmerding, Pa. 


St. Louis Has Busy 
Program of Noon Meetings 


The Industrial Marketing Council 
of St. Louis seems to have an unlim- 
ited supply of good program material 
enabling it to hold weekly noon meet- 
ings with good speakers. On recent 
programs appeared A. E. Holleman, 
assistant manager sales promotion- 
advertising department, Shell Petro- 
leum Corporation, who presented “Fit 
to Win,” Shell’s newest educational 
talking motion picture; and W. T. 
Watt, vice-president, Industrial Power, 
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and former advertising manager of 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., who discussed 
the many involved problems encoun- 
‘ered in advertising and merchandis- 
ing industrial products. 

E. A. Freund, Union Electric Com- 
pany, will talk before the Nov. 7 
meeting on “New Markets for Indus- 
trial Equipment Created Through the 
Growth of Air Conditioning.” 


Milwaukee Features 


Phil S. Hanna 


On Oct. 10, the Milwaukee Asso- 
ciation of Industrial Advertisers pro- 
moted a big meeting featuring Phil S. 
Hanna, editor, The Chicago Journal 
of Commerce. Mr. Hanna talked on 
“Are Capital Goods Industries Com- 
ing Back?” The thirty-seven panels 
of advertising material exhibited at the 
N.LA.A. Pittsburgh conference were 
on display. 


E.1.A. Hears 
Chevalier's Famous Talk 


Col. Willard T. Chevalier, vice- 
president, McGraw - Hill Publishing 
Company, delivered his stimulating 
talk on “Advertising—the Tool of 
Management,” last month before the 
Eastern Industrial Advertisers, Phila- 
del phia. 

In concluding his remarks, Col. 
Chevalier said: “The test of a busi- 
ness’ attitude toward its sales promo- 
tion and advertising is a matter of 
whether it is just running a business 
or building a business. It is like the 
motorman on a street car running past 
the would-be passengers. They haven’t 
done it so much in recent years, but 
I remember in the old days when a 
motorman’s job seemed to be running 
a street car, and it seemed that the 
more people he left on the street cor- 
ners the better man he was. That is 
exactly the way some businesses are 
run. Those in charge are so busy run- 
ning the business they have no time to 
build a business.” 


Cleveland Chapter 
Produces News Letter 


The Industrial Marketers of Cleve- 
land are issuing the “N.I.A.A. News 
Letter” this year, through a commit- 
tee headed by J. L. Beltz, advertising 
manager, Thew Shovel Company, 
Lorain, O. The rest of the commit- 
tee includes Louis J. Ott, Ohio Brass 
Company, and L. D. Carlyon, Bailey 
Meter Company. 

The “News Letter” will be photo- 
lithed so that cuts may be used, and 
will have eight pages. The Cleveland 
chapter has voted to underwrite any 
additional expense thus incurred. 
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Use MILL SUPPLIES regularly to keep in constant touch 
with the whole mill supply industry. It is a dependable 
salesman who makes calls for you every month. All doors 
are open to him! 













A planned advertising program in MILL SUPPLIES during 
1936 is the logical way to contact all factors in industrial 
distributing continuously, effectively, and economically. 
It supplements and makes more productive the work of 
your salesmen as nothing else will. 































There is only one MILL SUPPLIES! It is the only magazine 
for industrial distributors. 


MILL SUPPLIES’ trained staff is available for help on 
problems of marketing and distribution. A 36-page book, 
“Market Data on Industrial Products," will be sent on 
request. 
















Get in touch with MILL SUPPLIES. Find out at what low 
cost the whole mill supply industry can be reached requ- 
larly and effectively. 















© MILL SUPPLIES e 
The only magazine published for industrial distributors 
330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 








How three chose 
their Advertising 
Agency ar ee 


By different routes, 
three manufacturers reached the same 
conclusion. 


One sells largely through architects, 
one to the coal and ice fields, one to 
municipalities and chemical processing 
plants. 

All three surveyed their needs and 
the qualifications of various advertis- 
ing agencies. 

One did it in a few days; one took 
fifteen months. 


One wrote to clients and publishers. 


Two were helped by outside sales 
and management organizations. 


All came to the same conclusion. 


What they did and why—some of 
the facts they uncovered and how they 
used them—really useful pointers for 
manufacturers who want to know what 
an advertising agency can do for them 
—these data form the eight-page 
pamphlet illustrated above. 


We have a few more copies available 
for executives whose business is not 
getting all the sales stimulation which 
expert advertising can provide—espe- 
cially now. 


Would you like a copy? 


0. S. TYSON 


AND COMPANY, Ince. 


CLASS & INDUSTRIAL 
ADVERTISING 


230 Park Ave. 
New York, 
N. ¥. 


Philadelphia 
Office: 
3701 N. 

Broad St. 
Member A. A. A. A. 
TYSON-RUMRILL ASSOCIATED 
41 Chestnut St., Rochester, N. Y. 


SEEN SL 
10376D 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 22] 


Guiding the 
Presentation 


Fundamental essentials of selling 
specialty cleaners 

“ORGANIZED house - to - house 
crews. 

“Essentials of setting up organized 
outside sales crews. 

"Sales Promotion Plans for imme- 
diate use 

“Buy 1—Get 1 Plan. 

"January-February Plans 

“January 

“Furniture stores: Thrift Week; 
Start New Year Right. 
“February 
“Department stores; Lincoln- 
Edison Birthdays; Winter so- 
cial activities; Winter sealed-in 
dirt.” 

The cards can be used by a district 
man either in the presentation of a 
formal address or in round-table dis- 
cussion. Their convenient size and 
terse phrasing make them equally help- 
ful in either case, although their most 
obvious usage appears in the round- 
table or “sales clinic” form of meeting. 

The portfolio-card system is also 
helpful to the manufacturer in that 
it aids greatly in putting over the 
viewpoint of the home office. Points 
of company policy can be incorpo- 
rated in the material in such a way 
that they are presented to the dis- 
tributors most effectively. 

Another factor of importance is low 
cost. The number of portfolios needed 
is small, just enough to cover the vari- 
ous districts, and preparation is both 
simple and quick. As a means of pro- 
viding its district appliance sales man- 
agers with a convenient and compre- 
hensive source of information General 
Electric has found the plan very 
successful. 


[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 25] 


Selling Management 


less complete distribution has been es- 
tablished. 

The use of a testing laboratory for 
advertising campaigns is increasing. 
Often it can be put into practice in a 
small local area under close supervision 
for a check of results before launching 
nationally and the results will be fairly 


well assured. Considerable expense and 
waste can be avoided in that manner. 

Most users of industrial products are 
familiar with their application and are 
more interested in straightforward 
copy dealing with facts, it was pointed 
out. 

Despite the fact that most indus- 
trial executives are sold on the general 
value of advertising, there are many 
who continue in a beaten path and fail 
to go into it very extensively. 

Publication representatives brought 
out that too many large concerns feel 
they can get along with very little ad- 
vertising. Many concerns, too, will 
point to the advertising budget first 
when it is necessary to curtail ex- 
penses. 

Successful ideas on the part of the 
advertising manager, it was thought, 
do most to attract confidence on the 
part of management. 





Joseph Mehr Named 
Eastern Manager 

Joseph Mehr, who has been associated 
with the Conover-Mast Corporation for a 
number of years, has been appointed East- 
ern manager of that firm's publication, 
Modern Brewery. 

Neal Weber and Richard R. Wagner 
recently joined Modern Brewery’s staff. 
Mr. Weber will act as representative in 
the metropolitan New York territory, and 
Mr. Wagner in the Chicago territory. 


Chilton Has Three 
New Publications 


The Chilton Company, Philadelphia, 
will publish three new papers for the 
autémotive field starting in December. 
They are Automobile Trade Journal, de- 
voted exclusively to the needs of the auto- 
mobile dealer; Motor Age, covering the 
problems of the independent maintenance 
shop; and Motor World Wholesale, 
treating the problems of the automotive 
wholesaler. 


Paul Weeks Promoted 
By Caterpillar Tractor 


Paul Weeks, for the last four years in 
charge of its Washington office, has been 
promoted by Caterpillar Tractor Company 
to manager of the special sales division, 
succeeding Walter H. Gardner, resigned. 
C. L. McMullen, in charge of engine sales, 
and G. E. Spain, in charge of power unit 
sales, will assist Mr. Weeks. 


Acquires "Marine Review" 


Marine Review, formerly published by 
the Penton Publishing Company, Cleve- 
land, has been purchased by the Simmons- 
Boardman Publishing Company. It will 
be merged with Marine Engineering and 
Shipping Age under the title of Marine 
Engineering and Shipping Review, effec- 
tive with the November issue. 

Warner Lumbard has been appointed 
business manager of the publication, as 
well as for Boiler Maker and Plate Fabri- 
cator, another Simmons-Boardman publi- 
cation. He served as associate editor of 
both papers for five years prior to 1933. 
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This Plant Engineer 
is Responsible for 
Purchases of All 


Power Equipment 









Meet Your Buyer 


Ne. & of a series of actual case studies of the men 





Boiler Room-—boilers, refractor- 
— aa 





ies, boiler accessories, firing 





equipment, ote. that constitute the nation’s power equipment market. 





Engine Room-—engines, turbines, 





generators, switchboards, instru- 





ments, control, piping, condens- H. D. Fisher, Plant Engineer, The New The leaders among these Power Engi- 









































ers, motor-generator sets, etc. 


Heating, Ventilating, and Air 





Conditioning-—fans, direct radia- 
tion, radiator air valves, piping, 
insulation, instruments and con- 
trol, unit heaters, traps and low- 


pressure heating boilers. 


Equipment used in Transmission 
and Application of Power—mo- 


tors, motor control, transformers, 
speed reducers, flexible coup- 
lings, belts and pulleys, variable- 
speed trans., V-belts, chain 
drives, hangers and shafting, 
gearing, clutches, instruments and 
control, electric wire and cable, 
switching equipment, protective 
relays, switchboards, circuit 


breakers, fuses, hose, traps. 


Miscellaneous Power Service 


Equipment and Supplies—lubri- 


cants, packing, gaskets, small 





tools, gage glasses, boiler com- 
pound, water-treating supplies, 
piping, pipe-threading machines, 
pipe covering, reducing valves, 
building materials, paint, pro- 
tective coatings, coal, purchased 
current, purchased water, air 
compressors, service water pumps, 


service water heaters. 


| 
| 
| 330 W. 42ND ST. 





Haven Pulp and Board Company. 


“Our situation here,” says Mr. Fisher, 
“is that with a comparatively small plant 
(2685 boiler H.P.) the writer is practically 
the engineering force, having the master 
mechanic and chief engineer report directly 
to him, the chief electrician being a 
subordinate of the chief engineer.” 


Except for large equipment—boilers, 
generators, etc.—Mr. Fisher specifies by 
type and make all equipment listed at the 
left. Purchases of large equipment are 
determined in cooperation with consulting 
engineers, who, he says, “work in consulta- 
tion with us and obtain our approval of 
apparatus to be installed.” 


Notice the similarity of this set-up and 
those of Mr. de Vivo, Warren Lewis, John 
Elisman and F. L. Bradley, all discussed in 
this series. 


So it is in all plants in all industries—the 
power function is basically uniform. Men 
that fulfill this function have the same 
problems, the same interests, the same 
share in specifying equipment. 


neers—those in the country’s profitable buy- 
ing units—constitute the backbone of your 
market. They are relatively few in num- 
ber and their purchases are large, thus they 
ean be reached economically. They set 
equipment standards for thousands of small 
plants that you can’t afford to reach di- 
rectly. They are progressive men in re- 
sponsible positions—hence they respond 
readily to constructive selling. 


For such men as these POWER is spe- 
cifically edited. Mr. Fisher, for one, has 
been a regular reader for twenty years. 


Thus POWER provides you a highly ef- 
fective yet inexpensive means of keeping 
your selling influence constantly active 
among 23,000 responsive buyers in all in- 
dustries, mines, quarries, buildings, utilities. 


You can take advantage of this Market 
Place of the Power Field twice more in 1935 
—December and Mid-December. Write 
for details. 


First December forms c!ose November 19. 


POWER 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 











Let these two Gillette publica- 
tions carry your advertising mes- 
sage to the men who will plan 
and supervise, as well as buy the 
necessary equipment and mate- 
rials, for assured extensive work 
programs in the HIGHWAY 
and WATER WORKS AND 
SEWERAGE fields. 


GILLETTE PUBLISHING CO. 


400 W. Madison St.—Chicago 
155 E. 44th St—New York 
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100 EAST OHIO ST. 


Binders he 
INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING 


to hold twelve issues 
Now Available 
$300 Postpaid 


Order Yours Now 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
CHICAGO 
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Index 


to RESEARCH 


Useful information compiled by pubiishers and others, which can be secured 
without cost through “Industrial Marketing” or direct from the publishers 





178. Painting Practices in the Food 
Industries. 

An outline of paint requirements 
and problems in the food industries, 
plus a chart showing “Conditions in 
Food Manufacturing” which must be 
combatted by the proper selection and 
use of paint for the protection of 
equipment, structures and the prod- 
uct itself. Issued by Food Industries. 


151. Resale Market in 1935. 

This mimeographed document is 
Product Engineering’s annual report 
on the direct sale of parts, materials 
and finishes to manufacturers of all 
types of industrial machinery, trans- 
portation equipment, household appli- 
ances, radios, office machinery and 
other engineered metal products. It 
predicts that the resale market will be 
especially fertile this year and tells 
why. 


163. A Fact Picture of the Meat 
Packing and Allied Industries. 
The loose-leaf booklet, prepared by 
The National Provisioner, defines the 
industry it serves, giving the number 
of plants in the various classifications, 
their location and a breakdown of the 
business done by the industry accord- 
ing to the size of plants. 


168. 1935 World Motor Census. 

An extensive and detailed report of 
the automobile, truck and bus regis- 
tration in practically every country in 
the world. Replete with maps, 
graphs and tables showing exports 
from the United States of cars, trucks, 
parts, accessories and equipment and 
tires and sundries for 1934. Similar 
information is given for Canada. Pre- 
pared by The American Automobile 
(overseas edition) and El Automovil 
Americano. 


110. Baking Industry Facts and 
Figures. 

The baking industry is not merely 
large, but almost depression-proof, this 
survey by Bakers’ Helper indicates. A 
decrease of only 9.8 per cent in pound- 
age as compared with 1931, though 
dollar decrease was somewhat larger. 
Total value of baked products in 1933 
is placed at $918,585,708, showing 
that this industry may still be called 
a billion dollar industry. Other sec- 
tions of the survey show the kind and 
amount of equipment required to keep 
the country’s bread-basket filled. 


179. Market Data on Industrial Prod- 
ucts. 

A 36-page reprint from Mill Sup- 
plies consisting of thirty-one tables 
charting basic data on the markets for 
industrial tools, equipment, and sup- 
plies ordinarily sold through industrial 
distributing (mill supply) organiza- 
tions. Indicated are major markets, 
good markets, and officials who specify 
purchases and initiate orders. 


161. Motor and Power Transmission 
Applications in the Modern 
Coal Preparation Plant. 

An analysis of the electrical and 
transmission equipment used in the 
coal industry with illustrations and 
tabulations of the types used in typi- 
cal plants as observed by Coal Age. 


122. Distribution of Manufacturers’ 
Catalogs to the Engineering 
and Industrial Markets. 

A series of loose leaf pages explain- 
ing the new selective distribution of 
the four Sweet’s Catalog Files to con- 
sulting and contracting engineers, en- 
gineers and plant executives of the 
process industries, mechanical indus- 
tries, and power plants. Detailed lists 
are given of the products and the 
processes of the users of these four 
catalog files, and typical products 
purchased by them. The method of 
original and supplementary catalog 
distribution to each group and the lists 
used for this service are discussed. 


154. The Power Market. 

An illustrated file-folder booklet 
presenting an analysis of the power 
plant field as a market for equipment 
and supplies. It defines the field as 
to location of units, products which 
are bought, who buys them, and 
gives fundamental reasons for con- 
centrating sales effort on certain 
groups. Many of the points stressed 
are shown graphically. Issued by 
Power. 


153. 1935 Inventory of Metal-Work- 
ing Equipment. 

A 16-page survey issued by Amer- 
ican Machinist with supplementary 
tables showing equipment in place and 
that over ten years old for 20 indus- 
trial divisions and for 12 Federal Re- 
serve Districts. In addition to the 
major production machine shop units, 
totals are given for foundry equipment 
and miscellaneous and plant service 
equipment. 
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“What Do I Get 
for My Time and Money?” 


That’s a fair, frank question concerning the NIAA, and it merits the same sort of answer. 


Three dollars of every chapter member’s dues goes to the NIAA. Active members-at-large 
pay five dollars; associate members-at-large, ten dollars. 


So much for the money side of it . . . the time side hinges upon how much effort the mem- 
ber is willing to give to chapter or NIAA activities—in order that he may take more bouniti- 
fully when a commonly beneficial work is done. 


Here are some of the things that every member is going to get this year: 


1. Copies of that interesting, stimulating paper, the NIAA News Letter, as it is reg- 
ularly issued. 


2. Copies of all reports, studies and investigations, beginning with the Industrial 
Advertising Budget Survey, soon to be distributed. 


3. Interchange of helpful and valuable information, between chapters and individ- 
ual members. 


. A thorough-going analysis and coordination of chapter programs, which will also 
be available to members-at-large. 


. Access to information and data on industrial marketing sales, promotional 
and advertising subjects. 


. Generous assistance to members-at-large in the organization of new chapters in 
industrial centers where the NIAA is not now represented. Ask Youngstown, 
Detroit and Rochester (new chapters forming) whether the NIAA goes all the 
way in this vital endeavor. 


. A working acquaintanceship and friendship with men having interests and prob- 
lems similar to yours, in or out of your industry. This may mean a great deal 
more than you think. 


. An annual conference that for concrete and common helpfulness and inspiration 
surpasses anything else in your knowledge and experience. “Pittsburgh” is 
ample reason-why. 


There is more, considerably too much for this space. We'll tell you if you will take the 
time to write to us. You can succeed alone, but you can succeed better and more broadly 
allied to the five hundred members of the NIAA. Challenge us. 


National Industrial Advertisers Association, Ince. 
100 EAST OHIO STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


BOSTON CHICAGO NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA ST. LOUIS 
CINCINNATI CLEVELAND MILWAUKEE PITTSBURGH 


THE ONLY ASSOCIATION DEVOTED EXCLUSIVELY TO INDUSTRIAL MARKETING PROBLEMS. 
SS RRC ERE SA TE: CRA RS CTT TS SII 
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FIRST 


COMPLETE, SIMPLIFIED 


TELEPHONE 
BUYERS’ 
GUIDE 


Te be issued January, 1936, as 
part of regular January issue of 
TELEPHONE ENGINEER to 
over 5,000 key factors in tele- 
phone buying field. 
Write for information on unique features 
and for economical advertising rates. 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


185 No. Wabash Ave. Chicago, Ill. 








Complete coverage—over 30,000—reach- 
ing every Bakery Owner in the country, 
lowest rate in the field. Maintains 
complete laboratory. 

Established 1898. Member CCA 


BAKERS REVIEW 


330 W. 42nd St. 11 8S. La Salle St. 
New York City Chicago, Illinois 











AN IMPORTANT SURVEY 


We sent a set of 15 questions to seven 
hundred of our readers asking for a com- 
parison of their present volume of sales, 
profits, business condition, etc., with last 
year. The analysis of 143 replies appears in 
the OCTOBER issue. Write for a copy. 


Milk Plant 


327 So. 
La Salle 


Chicago, 
Illinois 





PATENTS AND TRADE MARKS! 
Protect your most valuable assets. 
Expert service. Prompt attention. 


LESTER L. SARGENT 
Registered Patent Attorney 
1115-K 8T., N. W. Washington, D. C. 














THERe’s A GRAND OPENING ToDAy 
USE UNUSUAL OR HUMOROUS DRAWINGS TO 
GET RESULTS FROM YouR ADVERTISING 


wens 98 LEWMERRELL 


oe 30 NORTH 
DEARBORN 











Keep a File 


of INpusTRIAL Marketinc for 
ready reference on all phases of 


distribution, sales promotion 
and advertising of equipment, 
machinery, supplies and mate- 
rials for industrial manufactur- 
ers. One dollar pays for a full 
year’s service. 


Industrial Marketing 
100 East Ohio Street, Chica;o 











ADVERTISING VOLUME FOR OCTOBER ISSUES OF 
INDUSTRIAL, TRADE AND CLASS PAPERS 


Unless otherwise noted, all publications are monthlies 


Pages 
1935 1934 
Industrial Group 
American Builder & Building 
Age 28 
American Machinist (bi-w).. 135 
Architectural Forum 41 
Architectural Record 43 
Automotive Industries (w).. 94 
Bakers’ Helper (bi-w) 102 
Blast Furnace & Steel Plant.. 2 24 
Brick & Clay Record 1 10 
Bus Transportation 49 
Ceramic Industry ... 3 24 
Chemical & Metallurgical En- 
gineering 130 
Coal Age 57 
Confectioners Journal 3 32 
Construction Methods 37 
Cotton 118 
Electrical South 19 
Electrical West ; 24 
Electrical World (bi-w) 113 
Engineering & Mining Journal 3 52 
Engineering News-Record (w) 190 154 
Factory Management & Main- 
tenance 128 130 
Food Industries 54 48 
Heating, Piping & Air Condi- 
tioning 41 
Heating & Ventilating Maga- 
zine : 26 
Heat Treating & Forging.... 14 
Industrial Power : 32 
The Inland Printer 
The Iron Age (w) 
Machine Design 
Machinery 
Manufacturing Confectioner. 
Marine Engineering & Ship- 
ping Age 
Mass Transportation 
Metals & Alloys 
Mill & Factory 
Mill Supplies 
Modern Machine Shop 
National Petroleum News (w) 
National Provisioner (w).... 
Oil & Gas Journal (w) 
The Paper Industry 
Paper Trade Journal (w)... 
Pencil Points 
Pit & Quarry 
Power 
Power & Plant Engineering. . 
Printing 
Railway Age (w) 
Railway Purchases & Stores. . 


Advertising Gains in 

All Business Paper Groups 

@ Advertising volume in industrial, 
trade and class publications continues 
to show substantial gains as reflected 
by reports made on business in Oc- 
tober issue. The gain for the class 
group was the first shown since 
February issues. 

Sixty-one papers in the industrial 
group carried 509 pages more this 
October than last, a gain of 12.71 per 
cent. For the first ten months the 
increase was 7,411 pages or 20.33 per 
cent; 43,858 pages having been car- 
ried in the 1935 period against 36,447 
pages a year ago. 


Pages 
1935 

a eee rere 30 
Rock Products 
Southern Power Journal 
Steel (w) 
Telephony (w) 
Telephone Engineer 
Textile World 
Water Works & Sewerage... 
Water Works Engineering 

(bi-w) 
Welding Engineer 
Western Gas 


Trade Group 


American Artisan 

American Druggist 

American Exporter 

Automobile Trade Journal... 

Automotive Daily News 
(semi-w) 


Boot & Shoe Recorder (w).. 


Commercial Car Journal 
Domestic Engineering 

Farm Implement News (bi-w) 
Hardware Age (bi-w) 
Jewelers’ Circular—The Key- 


National Grocers Bulletin... 

Plumbing & Heating Trade 
Journal 

Southern Automotive Journal 

Southern Hardware 

Sporting Goods Journal..... 


Class Group 


American Funeral Director. . 
American Restaurant 
Hospital Management 
National Underwriter (w)... 
Oral Hygiene 

Trafhe World (w) 


ME Gd eRe A eaRKeROKO ees 


+Not including Confectioners 
*Five issues. 

$Four issues. 

**Includes Special Issue 
xTotal both papers 

‘Last issue estimated 


The trade group, represented by 
eighteen papers, carried 170 additional 
pages of business for October, 1935, 
than for the same month of 1934, an 
increase of 14.63 per cent. For the 
ten-month period, 12,323 pages ap- 
peared this year against 11,257 pages 
a year ago, a gain of 1,066 pages, or 
9.46 per cent. 

Six papers in the class group ran 
up a gain of 7.95 per cent over Oc- 
tober 1934 issues, with 35 additional 
pages. For the period to date, the 
increase was eight per cent, with 4,156 
pages this year compared to 4,123 
pages for the ten months a year ago, 
a gain of thirty-three pages. 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, November, 1935 
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“High cutting speed” applied to sales resistance 


Producing orders is like turning out metal parts in a factory. 
You can make them, piece by piece, with hand tools, or you 
can put them through a production line of highly specialized, 
fast-cutting machines. Each machine performs just one step 


in the process. Each does its part well, and does it fast. 


Modern production methods, too, can be applied to selling, 
i.e., to the production of orders. In this analogy, industrial 
lvertising is like the powerful planer-type milling machine. 
makes the first heavy cut in sales resistance and makes it 


fast. That's its job! 


Industrial advertising most rapidly educates the field to your 
product, breaks down barriers of prejudice and habit, over- 
comes fear of change. Industrial advertising makes many 


contacts, and makes them regularly, on all possible prospects 


and buying influences, while your salesmen do the finer fin- 


ishing work of closing sales. 


In McGraw-Hill Publications, industrial advertising has been 
made a sales tool with maximum penetration and high-speed 
effectiveness. It affords the quickest, and most effective way 


to condition a market for volume sales at lowest unit cost. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Electrical Merchandising 
Electrical West 
Electrical World 
Electronics 


Chemical and Metallurgical 
Engineering 


Coal Age 
Construction Methods 


\merican Machinist 
Viation 
1s Transportation 


business Week 


Engineering and Mining 


Engineering News-Record 


Food Industries Power 


Product Engineering 
Radio Retailing 
Textile World 


Transit Journal 


Factory Management and 
Journal Maintenance 


Metal and Mineral Markets 
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"apert covers the textile industry of the United States with a paid circulation 
greater than that of any other medium. It reaches the largest number of 
textile mill buyers (officials, managers, superintendents and operating executives). 


The circulation is distributed in each section of the country according to the 
present activity and expansion of the industry in that section, paralleling the buy- 
ing power. In the Southern territory, where the mills are consuming over 70% 
of the total textile fibre used in the country, and where 75% of all new textile 
construction is being located, Cotton reaches 40% more textile mill buyers than 
any other paper. 


Interest in new equipment and new products is running high in the textile 
industry. You will find advertising representation in Cotton most effective in 
keeping the textile men, who are authorizing, specifying and influencing purchases, 
informed on the value of the products and services you offer them. 


: T( \ ‘ A. B. P. 
A 4 _J 


PUBLISHED BY 


\ W.R.C.SMITH 
\ PUBLISHING Co," 


ALSO PUBLISHERS 
Southern Power Journal, Southern Automotive Journal, 
Electrical South, Southern Hardware 








